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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 


NO.] 





His baby’s bath 


What'll you take for that small 
son of yours, John ? 


We didn’t think you'd sell. 


And we don’t think you or 
Mary will object when we say 
that there’s nothing in this world 
too good for that baby. 


Except soap. Now hold your 
horses, John. We'll put in soap 
too, if you say so. But is there 
always a supply of the best possi- 
ble soap on hand for baby’s bath? 


You know how soft and tender 
his skin is. Just one soap is good 
enough to earn a place in his 
tub. It is Ivory. 


Ivory because it is pure; it is 
mild; and its quality never varies. 


It has safely guarded tender skins 
for more than 40 years. 


Babies just as nice as yours— 
well, nearly as nice as yours, 
John, have grown up with Ivory; 
many of them to beautiful women 
who today would trust their deli- 
cate complexions to no other 
soap. 


Sometimes, you don’t happen 
to have Ivory. Perhaps Mary is 
busy and that youngster is wait- 
ing for his bath. But, John—is a 
cheap or dangerous soap ever 
good enough for your little man? 


We knew you'd make a note 
to take home some Ivory Soap 
tonight. 






2. 
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The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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Giant Power—Its Possibilities—Potentialities 
and Its Administration 


By SaMUEL GOMPERS 
President, American Federation of Labor 

OWER and its use for peace-time pursuits today engage the attention 

pP of the minds which perhaps see farthest into the future. 

The vision that unfolds before the eyes of those who look into the future 
through the agency of power is such a one as to amaze the uninitiated and 
to almost astound even those who have given some thought to the question. 

There are no standards to measure what may happen in the future; no 
scales by which to measure future human well-being, as the result of the 
mammoth development of power which appears to be just across the 
threshhold. 

What appears to be the case is this: We have, by a more or less hap~ 
hazard process, built up a miscellaneous and disconnected aggregation of 
power units; now, by a single sweep these may be connected, related to 
each other, and with extensions and certain important new developments, 
be brought into a great national system that will give to the American 
people a power unexampled anywhere in the world and without precedent 
even in dreams. 

There has been more or less newspaper reference to super-power and 
giant power, but these casual references and more or less fugitive articles, 
have not served to give the people any sufficient idea of what is in prospect 
or to awaken their minds to the vision that is in the minds of engineers 


and a limited number of others outside the technical field. 
; (973) 
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Merry Christmas 


HRISTMAS, 1923, finds the trade union movement of America 

untied, strong and virile. This Christmas season should be-a 
happy one, not only for American wage earners, but for the masses 
of the people of our country. There is no other land so richly 
endowed with the things that make for wholesome, happy lives; so 
generally enriched, materially and spiritually. 

The American Federationist extends to all of its readers and 
to the trade union movement generally, the cordial good wishes of 
the season. 

Merry Christmas to all, to all wage earners, and to all who 
join in the hope for a better time, for a better life and for a nobler 
civilization. 

















What Giant Power Means 
(;*" power projects have been in operation in various parts of 
the country for some time. Examples are the Niagara project, 
the Great Falls, Mont., project, the Muscle Shoals project and the 
Columbia River project. But these projects, great as-they are, constitute 
but the feelers in advance of the tremendous scheme now being worked 
out—and now so near realization on a grand scale, at least in the New England 
states and in the states that border on New England. 
Perhaps the most striking advance has been made in Pennsylvania, 
where the giant power project is just on the very verge of materialization. 
Briefly, the whole giant power project, whether on a sectional basis or 
a national basis, contemplates these things: 
| eegococ-o emo of new sources of power, both by water power and by 
coal combustion. 
a of coal generated power ai the mines instead of in cities 
far removed from the mines. This makes possible also the highest 
efficiency in by-product recovery. 
— connecting of all power generating stations within the desired 
territory, so that over great areas—eventually over jthe whole nation— 
there may be a single network of power transmission. 
A graphic conception of what is in the mind of engineers may be had 
from the map reproduced herewith from Frank G. Baum’s “ Atlas of U. S. A. 
Electric Power Systems.” ‘There are other maps, but this, perhaps as well. 
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as any, makes clear the possibilities, and indeed the probabilities, although 
the map"may not and probably does not present a complete picture. 

The] United States today generates and uses more power per capita 
than anyvother nation in the world. There is more power per capita for use 
and consequently there are more products per capita, because production 
today;is, in the main, the resu!t of power directed by human intelligence and 


human effort. 
Power, Labor and Production 


T IS calculated that there was available and in use in the United States 

five years ago sufficient mechanical power to equal at least 45 man power 
per inhabitant and that at present the figure may be doubled that amount, 
an amount of power far in advance of that available to the people of any 
other nation. The advantage of a nation so equipped with power over a nation 
having,'forfexample, but half that amount of power per capita is obvious. 
It is the difference between strength and weakness; between affluence and 
poverty. 

The interest of wage earners in any project calculated to increase the 
power at the command of the American people is manifest. They can not 
escape an interest and an obligation. 

It is fair to assume,at least for the sake of argument,that with the develop- 
ment of giant power, the next ten years may double our number of horse- 
power per capita. 

Such a tremendous increase in mechanical power per capita must be 
translated into commodity terms to be easily understood—and even then it 
is possible only to form a vague idea of the bounty that awaits our people 
if they proceed with wisdom. 

What we confront is the possibility of doubling our capacity for machine 
production, through the single agency of power. If we take into account the im- 
provements and inventions in machinery that are sure to come, if we take 
into account all of the collateral matters, we find ourselves contemplating 
an age in which our productive capacity may easily enough be well nigh 
boundless. 

But, whatever we may not know as to the possibilities of the future, 
we do possess one certain fact. Giant power is going to be developed, and 
the magnificent beginnings are under way, with fruition on a great scale_a 
matter of less than five years, and possibly much less. 

We are in the fortunate position of having one great industrial develop- 
ment so shaping itself that we may be in advance cognizant of its coming 
and in a position to take intelligent action in regard to its development. 
We, as a people, shall be foolish indeed, if this tremendous development 
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is allowed to roll its great weight upon us without any action on our part 
looking toward its control and direction. We have before us an opportunity 
to take one great engine and compel its course so that it shall be to the 
largest possible extent a well balanced social asset, instead of an engine 
run primarily for profit and only secondarily for service. 


An Overshadowing Requirement 


IHERE are practical things to be done. ‘There are things to be done 
T that require vision and energy, that require breaking away from 
old procedure and developing new procedure along lines that are natural 
and logical. 

Here is, as if by design, a new engine of production coming into being 
at a time when the philosophy and the practice of labor is ripe for its coming, 
ripe for its handling, ripe for its direction, ripe for the bringing of the best 
results to all of the people. 

Already the whole giant power project has become a bone of contention 
between the advocates of government ownership and those who oppose govern- 
ment ownership. The advocates of government ownership would like to 
have that contest overshadow everything else in connection with giant 
power; but, however important may be the question of ownership, there are 
larger and more important questions at issue, and upon these the labor 
movement should concentrate its first and greatest efforts. 

Those who can see the productive possibilities that lie concealed in the 
great project of power must find themselves inevitably much more con- 
cerned about the administration of the creative and productive functions 
than about the question of ownership of power plants and transmission 
lines. This is so because power can be made to work wisely and it can be 
wisely managed and administered, regardless of ownership. 

The important thing, then, is that the operation and administration 
of giant power be placed at the outset on a sound and proper basis, with 
human service as the great goal; and that is a possibility that can be realized. 
If we are to be candid about the question of ownership it must be recognized 
that ownership is already too well developed and fixed to permit of any 
remarkable changes in that direction within any reasonable period of time. 
To put it another way, if all effort were to be centered on the issue of owner- 
ship—as some would have it—the organization of power, the machinery 
for its control, administration and use and the fixing of its relation to other 
factors in production, would be fixed and congealed by the same interests 
that have always sought to do those things, while the fight over ownership 


went on endlessly. It is not wise for those who seek to protect the interests 
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of the people to send all of their forces up one street. The question of 
ownership is not one to be ignored, but it is not the part of wisdom to regard 
that question as paramount. 

Power in its relation to life and work is a much more vital thing than 
machinery in relation to stock certificates and title deeds. 


Potential Productivity Unlimited 


ERE are great questions that press for solution while this dream 

of the ages is in process of materialization at such astounding speed. 

Paramount among all of these questions is this: Are the wage earners, 

the men and women who are to operate the machinery of generation and 

transmission and who are to operate the machinery of use and who, by their 

very existence give to power so large a portion of its value, to find and hold 

their proper place in the human organization that is to control the new 
power in its manufacture, transmission and use? 

That is the question that engages our attention. That is a question 
that is not settled by ownership. 

The great significance of giant power lies in its potential productivity. 
It lies in the promise of a tremendously increased supply of commodities 
of every kind, and conveniences of every kind. 

Financial interests look upon the prospect with a view. to new income, 
Their interest is precisely the same as would be their interest in a fabulously 
rich gold mine. It is first of all an interest in financial returns; not in 
production for human use. 

Political interests look upon the project as one that may perhaps 
require new laws and therefore new enforcement agencies, or enlarged enforce- 
ment agencies. Inevitably the result in that direction will be an effort 
to produce fresh inhibitions. 

Consider first the political machinery. The giant power vision can 
not be realized without crossing state lines. The states are political entities, 
Power is an economic factor that must follow the lines of econcmic need, 
Economic need has no regard whatever for political subdivisions and that 
is why so much of political effort to interfere with industry results in 
confusion, strife and waste. 

Unless there is an intelligent change, we shall be confronted with a 
network of state power commissions attempting to do in connection with 
power what state railroad commissions have been attempting to do in con- 
nection with railroads. So far as railroad commissions are concerned, 
the story of their career is short. In the beginning some of the more notable 
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commissions stopped certain abuses. Some exceedingly excellent results 
were secured in the pioneer days of state railroad commissions. 

The situation now is, however, that not a single commission is doing 
anything of value. No new thought has been developed in the field of 
state regulation for years. ‘The state commissions are little different from 
so many happy sewing circles scattered over the country, bringing nothing 
into being however, which gives the sewing circles at least some advantage in 
the comparison. The state commissions do, however, keep an alert eye 
open to see what they may prevent and to see how rusty rules may be 
enforced. 

State power commissions already find themselves facing a giant in 
puzzlement. They do not know quite what to do, but their minds are quite 
made up that eventually they shall have to stop something. 

When power crosses state lines it becomes an interstate matter. Much 
complication has resulted already from the crossing of state lines and from 
the fear of state against state. The political dog scarcely knows how to 
handle the industrial porcupine. The map of projected power transmission 
makes this strikingly clear. 

Surely human intelligence is capable of something better than the 
railroad muddle in the development of power. Surely it is capable of 
something better than the muddling of the mining industry. 


Here Is a Free and Open Road 


IHERE has yet grown up no fixed tradition in giant power. There is 

no dead hand upon the project. 

There is here the opportunity for control of an economic factor within 
itself—intelligent control that will function for the good of the industry 
itself and for the good of industrial life in general. 

There is every reason why there should be erected for the coming power 
industry a democratic organization for the operation of that industry. 

There are many interests within the one prime interest, in power as in 
most other lines of industrial development. But here, as elsewhere, there 
is a great commonalty of interest, superior to whatever conflict of interest 
there may be within the industry. To attempt to lay down a pattern dog- 
matically would be unwise, if not impossible, but to point out a principle is 
possible and imperative. 

The one course that can systematize the development of giant power 
and make its development a matter of harmonious progress is the adoption 
by that industry of the policy enunciated by the American Federation of 
Labor in its declaration at Portland, Ore., under the head of “Industry's 
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Manifest Duty.” ‘Therein is expressed the principle that leads to stability, 
to service, to operation at full speed, to avoidance, insofar as possible, of 
conflict and dispute, of friction and maladjustment. 

Apply to the development of the great giant power project in America 
the principle found in the following quotations from that declaration: 


OR the future industry must become something of which we have a national 

consciousness. It must cease to be a disconnected collection of groups, 
like states without a union. ‘The future demands an American industry, in which 
it shall be possible for all to give of their best through the orderly processes of 
democratic, representative organization. The ruthless drive of purely indi- 
vidual aim and ambition has given America tremendous industrial giants. 
Great abuse has accompanied great achievement. But what is frequently 
overlooked is the fact that the ambition to build has been the driving force 
behind our most remarkable strides. The abuses, terrible and costly as they 
have been, have been largely coincidental. 

The ambition to build must be saved; the abuses must be eradicated by 
means of organization befitting the state of our development and the demands 
of our time. In no other way can industry continue that growth which is 
required to satisfy our ever growing demand for commodities and avoid sub- 
mersion in a wave of blighting political domination. 

The functional elements in our national life must fit themselves to work 
out their own problems, eradicate their abuses and furnish America with an 
ever increasing flood of commodities, both necessary and pleasure giving. 
Industry alone has the competence and it must demonstrate that competence 
through organization. Jhe organized functional elements in industry will 
find easy of solution those problems to which politicians now turn their attention 
in futility. Industry must organize to govern itself, to impose upon itself tasks 
and rules and to bring order into its own house. Industry must bring order 
to itself constructively, or it will have an order thrust upon it which would be 
demoralizing if not fatal. Our people can not live and thrive under the regime 
of bureaucracy that threatens unless industry solves its own problems. 

It was the abuses attendant upon an unregulated natural industrial impulse 
that brought upon our country that legislative monstrosity known as the Sherman 
anti-trust law. It is a mistaken zeal on the part of political government, a zeal 
often encouraged by powers that misinterpret their own role in our industrial 
life, that burden us with the anachronism known as the injunction. It is a 
combination of igdustry’s own neglect and of government’s effort to function 
where industry for the moment fails or seems to fail that give us a growing 
number of boards, commissions, and tribunals to add their weight to the burden 
of industry. 

Industry, organized as we urge it must be organized, will begin in truth 
an era of service, rational, natural development and productivity unmatched by 
past achievement or fancy. 

It is not the mission of industrial groups to clash and struggle against each 
other. Such struggles are the signs and signals of dawning comprehension, the birth 
pangs of an industrial order attempting through painful experience to find itself 
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and to discover its proper functioning. The true role of industrial groups, however, 
is to come together, to legislate in peace, to find the way forward in collaboration, 
to give of their best for the satisfaction of human needs. There must come to 
industry the orderly functioning that we have been able to develop in our 
political life. We must find the way to the development of an industrial franchise 
comparable to our political franchise. There must be developed a sense of 
responsiblity and justice and orderliness. 


And in pursuance of the same thought apply the following extract from 
the report of the convention committee at Portland, having in mind the 
fact that these declarations were adopted unanimously by the convention: 

HIS message is not only the message of trade unionism to the wage earners 
T of our land; it is also the message of trade unionism to every group and every 
branch of activity in the industrial life of our republic. The wage earners form 
the preponderant majority of all those engaged usefully in industry and their 
need for organization along sound and practical trade union lines is the first 
requisite. The development of industrial democracy, however, requires that 
there should be organization throughout every ramification of industry, among 
all men and women in industry. Democracy in industry requires expression. 
Aglomerations are bereft of expression because they are unable to develop the 
channels of expression. We counsel organization everywhere, in order that 
through organized effort we may develop to its fullest possibilities our magnificent 
industrial enterprise. 

Our standards are unquestionably and admittedly the highest in the world. 
We, as citizens of the United States and participants in industry, have a stake 
inithe future of our industry and we have a right and a duty to speak in behalf 
of the best possible future for ourselves and posterity. 


Labor’s Constructive Program 


N THE basis of the principle thus stated by the American Federation 
O.: Labor—a principle that {has grown out of the experience and growth 
of the American trade union movement—Labor advances the following 
program for application to giant power specifically: 

First, it is required that there be a full and frank acknowledgment 
on the part of the whole industry of the role which labor has to play 
and of its ability to offer cooperation in practical operation. 

Second, with labor’s role fully acknowledged, there must then 
be a consciousness on the part of the whole industry that those who 
operate the industry in all of its branches are entrusted with vital 
functions and have obligations to those within the industry, to the 
natural wealth brought into use and to other industries and the 
people as a whole. 

Third, the experience of the industry must determine to a large 
extent how to organize the factors within the industry on a demo- 
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cratic basis that runs parallel to its functions, so as to discharge 
these various obligations with justice. 
Fourth, with experience as a guide in the application of the 
principle, there must come into existence joint representative bodies, 
in which every useful element within the industry may have a voice 
* and in such manner that it will not be possible for the combined 
voices of some to smother the voices of others in pursuance of injustice. 
Fifth, these joint organizations of representatives must have as 
their smallest unit the locality, after which larger units may follow 
in accordance with the natural lines found in the industry itself. 
Sixth, the industry will find itself, as it has indeed already found 
itself, hampered by restricting laws placed on statute books by political 
organizations lacking the requisite understanding of industrial needs, 
or fearful lest an uncurbed industry might become a moloch; and it 
will be necessary to open the doors by clearing away obstructive 
legislation. This can not be done unless and until the industry 
establishes for itself a public confidence, which can be maintained 
only by full and public industrial accounting. There must be and 
the people will require a knowledge that the industry knows and 
practices a moral obligation to the people and that it possesses an 
intelligence and a method of operation that will promote justice 
and the highest possible development of its own potentiality. 


There are the six cardinal points by which the power industry, and every 
other industry, may emerge from the thrall of political domination and 
repression, and by which it may emerge from internal strife, uncertainty 
and blindness. 

The sixth point—the winning of freedom from laws that hamper— 
can not and perhaps should not be achieved until there is an understanding 
of the five preceding points. Indeed, unless there is an understanding of the 
five preceding points the people have no recourse except the law, inadequate 
and idiotic as that generally is. 

But, if there is a candid agreement upon the first fundamental, the rest 
follows naturally and rationally. 

The experience of industry, recorded by each organized group and 
coordinated in a collective judgment, must determine to a large extent 
how to organize on a functional basis for creative undertakings. 

The industry must develop a responsible mastery over itself, and there 
is no other way. It must bring into its own house an understanding of its 
true function, a sense of order and an understanding of its high moral 
ebligation to itself and to the whole community. 
























-A Cry For Help 


OM Moscow there has just come an appeal ‘to the wage earners of 
the world that must find a response in the heart of every trade unionist 


and every man and woman who has faith in democracy. From Moscow 
there has come a protest against the bloody dictatorship which continues 
to practice its persecutions against those who have the temerity to continue 
the fight as best they may for freedom in a land of tyranny and oppression. 

It is a protest not in the name of 25 so-called political prisoners, such 
as are still imprisoned in the United States, but of 60,000 working people, 
largely Socialists and laborites! This is the number Russian labor and 
Socialists leaders say are dying aslow death in frightful Soviet prisons and 
in frozen concentration camps in Siberia or on the Artic Seas. 

How this protest to the world, this biting blast of resentment against 
the cruelty of the bolshevik tyrants, could have been formulated in Moscow 
and got from there to the world outside, it is difficult to understand, but 
the methods of working in secret learned in the days of the czar have not been 
forgotten and they are now as necessary as then. How it came to us for 
obvious reasons can not be told here. 

Americans (including Congressmen and Senators) who have visited 
Russia during recent months, seeing the best side of a bad mess as guest of 
tyrants always do, will no doubt find this protest of Russian wage earners 
deeply interesting. It must strengthen the bond of sythpathy between free 
and liberty-loving Americans and those unhappy masses of Russia for 
whom freedom is only in dreams of a future deliverance. This is the protest 
and the appeal from the all but stifled voice of labor in Moscow: 


TO THE WORKING CLASS, DEMOCRATIC STUDENTS, AND ALL TOILERS. 


Comrades and Fellow Citizens 

MONSTROUS crime is being perpetrated in Soviet Russia. It is kept secret 

from the broad masses of the population. While the Communist spell-binders 
keep fulminating, while pompous welcomes are accorded to distinguished European 
and American visiting captalists, and while all kinds of expositions and fairs are 
humming noisily, the hangman is busily at work under cover of darkness. 

For a long time past all the energies of the State Political Administration, the 
successor of the Cheka, have been bent on fighting the Socialist and labor movement. 
Long ago all social endeavor had been turned into a barren void. Today the war of 
the government against Russian Social Democracy, without a moment’s cessation, is 
already taking the brutal form of a deliberate, bodily extermination of those who are 
suspected of belonging to, or aiding, our party. 

Beginning with the general raids, throughout Russia, on the 25th anniversary of 
our party, last March, there has been going on all these months a veritable massacre 
of the Socialist elements in Soviet Russia. 

Thousands of people are being arrested, kept in prison without trial and defense, 
and subjected to the refined cruelties of the Cheka. By a single stroke of the pen, people 
are sent by the hundred to places of hunger and death. All the centers of Tsarist exile 
have been reopened. These are already overcrowded. Once more the notorious ter- 


ritories of Narym and Turukhansk in Northern Siberia receive in their icy embrace 
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the champions of labor’s cause. Workers, students, young men and women, and sick, 
old persons—all are being transported back and forth all over Russia, herded like cattle 
in the notorious “Stolypin” convict cars. Again the torments of slow transportation 
from jail to jail, and the brutalities of the former concentration prisons have become the 
daily lot of Russian Socialists. And in the places to which they are deported the work 
of extermination goes on unchecked. 

The Socialists are taken away from their work, sent from place to place, arrested 
even after they reach their place of exile, their wives are persecuted, preposterous 
“cases” are started against them in the Soviet tribunals, and even those exiles whose 
terms are up can not obtain release (as in the case of Turkestan). 

Misery and starvation are on the increase. In 1922 a special hard labor camp was 
established near the White Sea for the “inveterate” Socialist opponents of the Soviet 
government. This was the infamous Pertominski Camp, and its prisoners at once 
launched a desperate struggle against the outrageous regime. But this was not the 
end of it. As Pertominski Camp, too, was considered an unreliable place for the iso- 
lation of the prisoners, it was abandoned, and the inmates were transferred to another 
place. They were removed still further from all contact with the living world; it was 
to be a real cemetery for those who still dared to live and struggle like men in this 
republic of slaves and of political corpses! Solovetski Monastery, barren cells on an 
island cut off during eight months of the year from the mainland—such was to be the 
latest phase of Communist brutalities. 

About 200 political prisoners are already there. Scores of others are still awaiting 
their deportation at the Archangel concentration prison. And on that distant island 
the prisoners are already engaged in a series of hunger strikes, hopeless, to be sure, 
and they are waging a desperate fight, like men whom have resigned themselves to 
death. 

Not a word about these things is said anywhere. Not a line about it in the official 
Soviet papers. None the less abundant materials dealing with this chroncile of blood 
and tears, with the horrors of deportation and exile, with the brutalities and violence 
practiced in these new “Socialist” hard labor prisons, are being accumulated. This 
terror is practised in full view of the citizens, and it is aimed at the broad masses of 
the people themselves. 

Comrades and Fellow Workers 

Your lives have been clamped in iron fetters. Hordes of spies surround you every- 
where. Your slightest attempt at resistance and at defending your interests is an- 
swered by the government with cruel reprisals. People are being torn suddenly from 
your midst, and one after another those of you in whom the spirit of resistance and 
proletarian honor has not yet been extinguished disappear in the stillness of our nights, 
and are lost. . . . Their starving families are left behind, and the bitterness of a 
fettered slave keeps sinking deeper and deeper into the heart of the utterly outlawed 


Russian proletarian. 
Comrades and Students 


Our universities have been converted into mere barracks for the drilling in of 
official ideas and the dispensation of shameless special privileges. Never before was 
there such a reactionary regime. You were told to read Karl Marx, but the knout can 
be heard swishing right alongside of you, and you are made to swear on your bended 
knees, almost, by the “Alphabet” of Bukharin. A ceaseless war is being waged against 
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all honest and independent student elements. Raids and arrests never cease. Your 
finest comrades are already in the wastes of Siberia and Archangel, where they are 
made to study in the cruel school of revolutionary experience. : 


Comrades and Fellow Citizens 


The whole life of our country is filled with violence. Its most cruel blows, how- 
ever, the Bolshevist government keeps showering upon the Russian Social Democracy. 

This is being done because our party is striving to enlighten politically and or- 
ganize the very classes upon whose blind obedience the dictatorship of the Russian 
communist party is trying to lean. We touch thereby the sorest spot in the whole fabric 
of self-contradictions making up this bankrupt dictatorship. Gradually transforming 
itself, this dictatorship becomes more and more yielding in its policy with respect to 
the bourgeois classes. Its demogogical “amnesties,”’ Kalinin’s trips to Siberia, the 
evacuation of the Moscow prisons—freeing not only ordinary felons, but also partici- 
pants of former uprisings, including both the great and the small fry of a class that 
used to be hostile to the Soviet power—all these things are true. Yet there is not a 
single concession made to Socialists, and their ruthless extermination goes on un- 
abated! A wave of brutality has swamped us, not for plotting any revolt, but merely 
because of our PEACEFUL WORK OF POLITICAL ENLIGHTENMENT, BECAUSE 
OF OUR ENDEAVORS TO RALLY TOGETHER THE PROLETARIAN, LABORING 
MASSES. The Communists are trying, by baseless calumniations, to conceal this 
fact, which, to them, is a mortal danger. It is up to you to expose them. 

The terror has reached its climax. It is not so much of the police persecution that 
we speak here; rather do we have in mind the gambling of the Soviet government on 
the extermination of the active elements in the Socialist parties and labor movement 
of Russia. 

The moment has come for us to raise the cry throughout the world that Socialists 
are being murdered in the appalling darkness of our strangled country, with every 
avenue of escape closed to them. Young men and women, the old and the feeble, all 
are being murdered, condemned to inevitable slow death from disease or hunger strikes, 
in the prison vaults of the frozen arctic regions. 


Fellow Workers 


To you, above all others, do we address our plea, for it is in your name that this 
monstrous crime is being committed. You must confront every communist who ap- 
pears before you, and put to him straight the question about the crimes of his government. 

We appeal to all the workers of Rusia, to the democratic students, to all toilers 
everywhere, and to all who have not yet lost their last spark of citizenship and humanity, to 

Protest against the extermination of Socialists in Russia! 

Protest against wholesale reprisals without trial! 

Raise this question at every meeting, pass resolutions, and collect funds for the 
relief of prisoners and exiles. 

Demand an end to this policy of arbitrariness and tyranny. 
Demand political amnesty. 
The Central Committee of the Russian Soctal- 
Democratic Labor Party. 
Moscow, September, 1923. 








The Immigration Problem Across: the 
Pacific 


R. FRANK BOHN, writer and lecturer on economic and industrial subjects, has 
D just returned from a six months’ stay in Australia and New Zealand. As a result 

of his observations he has written for the New York Times two articles explaining 
the Australian and New Zealand method of dealing with the immigration problem. This 
problem is one of paramount interest in the United States at the present time. 

Dr. Bohn’s articles were published in the New York Times and permission has been 
secured from that newspaper for republication in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The 
two articles are herewith published as one. 

It should be stated first that Dr. Bohn is in thorough sympathy with the American 
Federation’ of Labor and its policies and that he has upon ‘many occasions been of great 
service to the labor movement. 

In relation to the Australasian attitude toward immigration it need only be said 
that while the immigration requirements of Australia, New Zealand and the United States 
are vastly different, the attitude and the methods adopted by Australia and New Zealand 
were nevertheless deeply interesting, particularly at this time. 

The viewpoint of the people of Australia and New Zealand toward would-be immi- 
grants whose assimilation is an impossibility is precisely the viewpoint of the great masses 
of the American people and for many reasons this viewpoint should prove of weight and 
importance in the United States at a time when Congress is confronted with an immediate 
necessity for immigration legislation and at a time when certain special interests will seek 
to undermine the restrictions that have been established in an effort again to open the 
doors to an unlimited flood of immigration.—Eprror. 


How Australia and New Zealand Have Solved the 
Problem for Themselves and Marvel 
at the American Attitude 


By Dr. FraNK BoHN 


USTRALIA and New Zealand have 
developed a remarkable immigration 


of attracting more people than would 
normally go to them. Our tendency has 





policy. This policy has been formed 

both to meet the present needs of the 
economic life of those countries and to 
conserve their future political and social 
well-being. We, in the United States, 
face our yet unsolved immigration problem. 
After spending some six months in New 
Zealand and Australia, the writer is con- 
vinced that we can learn more from their 
policy than from that of any other country. 
The attidue of New Zealand and Australia 
toward immigration has been basically 
different from ours. We seek to prevent 
a flood of immigrants. They are desirous 


been to follow the laissezfaire method. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand select their immi- 
grants with the greatest care. The basic 
motive of our policy has been to make our 
country “the haven of the oppressed.” 
The national motive in New Zealand and 
Australia is quite different. They seek 
first to preserve and develop the cherished 
values of their civilization. 

Our present law is made the object of 
fierce attack. Some would close the gates 
for a full generation. Others would again 
open them wide to all. Between these two 
extremes no one seems to have a workable 
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and satisfactory plan to propose. Our 
law at best arrives at partial results through 


indirection. It is being adversely criticized 
from all sides. Our cousins in the South 
Seas have established a permanent policy 
which is entirely satisfactory to them. 
All its fundamentals are now quite above 

ent among at least 99 per cent of 
the native English-speaking New Zealanders 
and Australians. 

It is soon made evident to the visitor 
that while we in America are quite un- 
familiar with the details of their policy, 
New Zealanders and Australians perfectly 
understand ours. They have learned by 
heart everything which we have to teach 
them—that is, how not to deal with the 
immigration question. Indeed, Australians 
and New Zealanders of every class and 
degree of general information have made 
up their minds as regards at least one 
aspect of American life. They pity us 
because of the political and social conditions 
which have resulted so largely from our 
polyglot population. They look upon our 
great experiment in democracy as largely a 
failure and they frankly tell us so. They 
conceive of us as being unduly conservative 
and backward as regards almost every 
aspect. of modern social progress. They 
wonder just how long it will be before they 
are to classify our country with the Medi- 
terranean and Eastern group of nations, 
instead of with their own group of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

For the first few weeks the American 
visitor is rather shocked and pained at 
the repeated expression of this point of 
view. Later one becomes accustomed to 
it. It is quite the same, whether one is 
talking with a college professor or a labor 
leader, a sheepherder out in the bush or a 
metropolitan newspaper editor. We are 
considered to be no longer a nation or a 
people. “What are the relatively few 
remaining white Americans going to do 
about the situation?’ they ask. In brief, 
we are supposed to have traded our national 
birthright, our hope for a great future, for 
mere numbers of people and great wealth 
quickly gotten. 

The New Zealander and Australian go 
on to say that they do not desire so many 
people. Frankly, he might like to be a bit 
richer, but there is a limit to what he is 
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willing to pay for wealth. One thing he 
will not pay. He will not trade his national 
unity and his fundamental national 
character. These peoples have a very 
definite goal of national achievement. 
Having set themselves a national purpose, 
their immigration policy has been relentlessly 
formed to suit that purpose. 

Both countries exclude practically, not 
absolutely, the colored races. This is not 
due in the least to a vulgar hatred of 
colored folk. No colored people in the 
world are better treated by a dominating 
white population among whom they live 
than the Maoris of New Zealand or the 
native blacks of Australia. The colored 
races are rejected as immigrants because it 
is held that their reception in numbers 
would lead to trouble of a most serious sort. 
To admit the Japanese workers, for instance, 
would quickly produce a state of internecine 
conflict with the white workers. Ulti- 
mately it would probably cause a war with 
Japan. ; 

Furthermore, every citizen of New 
Zealand and Australia whom I talked with 
demands that the high living standards of 
the workers in those countries be rigidly 
maintained. Our continued admission of 
thousands of black people from the West 
Indies every year is incomprehensible to 
them. ‘Have you not trouble enough of 
that sort without increasing it?” they ask. 
They may take thirty or forty years to 
double their population. No matter; “less 
haste, more speed.” Again and again 
in this connection our country is held up 
as the horrible example. The history of our 
race issue, the Civil War, the reconstruction 
period, jim crowism, the shameless lynchings 
and burnings of negroes; all these point the 
way for them. They have decided’ to 
lock the barn door before they let a horse of 
another color thrust in its head. 

As to the admission of Japanese, they 
point to the undoubted corruption among 
the poorer Japanese voters at home. To 
admit a million Japanese would mean 
either their subjection as a serf population 
or their admission to full political rights. 
The Australian looks upon the admission 
of a population of non-voting serfs exactly 
as he looks upon chattel slavery. And to 
give them the vote, says Dr. Andrew Har- 
per, in a recent volume, ‘means Tammany, 





and all its sinister power.” ‘Tammanyism 
to the Australian or the New Zealander is 
merely the political aspect of our racial 
polyglotism. The very thought of so filthy 
and barbaric a political system sends a 
cold shiver down his spine. 

So the Australian and New Zealand 
immigration policy begins with rejection. 
They reject the colored because they believe 
it would lead to serfdom, lynchings, civil 
war, and eventually, as in the case of Japan, 
to international war. They fully believe 
that any territory settled by Japanese would 
be ultimately annexed by Japan. They 
reject the masses of the undemocratic white 
peoples because of their notion that the 
things of democracy can not be learned in a 
single generation. ‘‘We British have been 
seven hundred years learning how to rule 
ourselves. How can we reasonably expect 
a host of Poles, Bulgarians or Turks to 
learn how in a day, a decade, or even in a 
generation? We have struggled for a 
hundred years to attain our present economic 
and social standards. Why should we 
destroy the fruits by importing all the 
old problems which were once solved 
with so much labor and difficulty by our 
ancestors?” 

Such is the attitude of New Zealand 
and Australia toward immigration. It is 
far removed from the point of view of early 
Victorian liberalism. Philosophic utopia 
has no place in the thought of those peoples. 
Their political thinking derives, in this as 
in all else, from actual conditions, from the 
realities of nation building. 

For Australia and New Zealand the 
rejection of undesirable immigrants is not 
enough. Coupled with the policy of re- 
jection goes that of selection. A certain 
sort of immigrant is much desired and 
Australia and New Zealand will carefully 
search him out. They will then pay 
handsomely to get him to come. 

The Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment pays $60 toward the passage money 
of a selected British settler. In case of 
need it will advance the immigrant a loan. 
Farmers and farm laborers; healthy and 
characterful boys of from 15 to 18 years, 
who can readily fit into a new environment— 
these are especially desired. Of common 
laborers from the British cities too many are 
already coming without inducement. Young 
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female domestics are especially desired, 
since they readily enough marry and estab- 
lish homes in the new country. 

These classes are carefully winnowed 
before their arrival. “Nominated” im- 
migrants are those who have been promised, 
upon their arrival, jobs and care by re- 
sponsible Australian citizens. This system 
of “nomination” prevents the immigrant 
from floundering about and becoming a 
burden to the state. 

New Zealand assists the prospective 
immigrant, after selection, by paying about 
half of the cost of his transportation. The 
law provides that “domestic servants and 
farm laborers granted assisted passages as 
such, are required to follow in New Zealand 
their respective occupations of domestic 
and farm work for a period of one year 
after their arrival in the Dominion. If it is 
found that some occupation other than 
domestic or farm work is entered into by 
any such assisted immigrant before the 
expiration of one year after arrival in 
New Zealand, the immigrant. will be called 
upon to pay the Government the difference 
between the assisted rate and the full fare.” 

In general only persons under 50 years 
of age are assisted by the Government 
of New Zealand. In the case of farm 
laborers the limit is 45 years, and for 
domestic servants 40 years. In both 
countries the immigrant, upon his arrival, 
is received either by the person who has 
made himself responsible for his care, or, 
failing a “‘nominator,” by a public official, 
who helps him to locate. It is taken for 
granted that the public owes the immigrant 
not only counsel, but expert guidance and 
care as well. It is further taken for granted 
that the immigrant is to become a citizen. 
Those who come to remain for a short time 
only, in order to hoard their savings and 
return to Europe, are not wanted. If 
their purpose is discovered they] are not 
admitted. 

In the matter of rejecting undesirable 
immigrants the method adopted by Aus- 
tralia is unique. Any immigration in- 
spector is permitted to ask the immigrant 
to write fifty words in any language sug- 
gested by the inspector. A Chinese may 
be asked to write fifty words in Italian, or a 
Pole may be asked to write in Turkish. 
That is, the inspectors have received 
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instruction from the Government to reject 
anybody whom they are.assured the country 
does not wish to receive. But the law is 
general and so offends no nation or racial 
group. 

The execution of this law requires a group 
of public officials whose character and 
training are such as to prevent abuses. 
As the grafting public official is almost an 
unknow species in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, this law works perfectly. It might 
not be useful everywhere. This provision 
readily solves the problem of the undesirable 
white immigrant. While the applicant is 
being examined by the health officer, and 
otherwise, he can be looked over as to his 
cleanliness and his general intelligence. 
The final decision is made by an official 
whose experience abundantly qualifies him 
to pass judgment. 

No doubt this method works hardship 
It would be far better 
to have the decision made before the 
applicant leaves his old home. Atpresent 
neither Australia nor New Zealand objects 
to any white immigrants who are healthy, 
habitually clean, intelligent, literate and 
who are fully competent to make a living 
in the new country. From 1917 to 1921 
the average annual number from all sources 
rejected by Australia was only twenty-two. 
This would go to show that the European 
countries do not let those emigrate who are 
likely to be rejected. 

In the year preceding the war 12,500 
immigrants were admitted from the con- 
tinent of Europe. Of these, 3,398 were 
Germans and 1,642 Italians. The Russians 
totaled 1,446 and the Scandinavians 1,489. 
In 1921 the entire continent of Europe sert 
only 4,206. Meanwhile the British immi- 
gration, which was 93,136 in 1914, has again 
mounted to 76,518 in 1921. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that immigra- 
tion from North America to Australia in 
1921 was 1,577. Of these, all but a very 
few came from the United States. 

These two countries find their problem 
made more difficult and yet simplified by 
the fact of their great distance from Europe. 
Considering this and other difficulties, their 
success in securing desirable immigrants 
seems to be rather remarkable. It should 
be remembered that neither Australia ror 
New Zealand has a developed industrial 
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system which might absorb a large number 
of unskilled factory operatives. Australia’s 
total of 85,000 for the year 1921 is a little 
more than one and one-half per cent of her 
population of five and a half millions. 
New Zealand has not done quite so well. 
For 1921 her excess of immigrants over 
emigrants was only 13,000. That was a 
little more than one per cent of her popu- 
lation at that time. 

To gain a perspective of these numbers 
we should remember that we in the United 
States, at the very height of our immi- 
gration flood previous to the war, received 
only a little more than one per cent of our 
population annually. Even so, both 
countries of the South Seas would like to 
increase their immigration. Each has room 
for enormous numbers. New Zealand, with 
an area of 103,000 square miles, is a little 
larger than the state of Oregon. It has 
abundant room for a million farm families. 
It contains, besides, enormous natural 
resources of timber and minerals. Its 
fisheries are remarkable in variety and 
quality of products. Its climate is every- 
thing which patriotic Californians claim 
for their native state. 

Australia is as large as the United States, 
excluding Alaska. Her population in 1921 
was a little less than that of New York City. 
Australia remains the one vast undeveloped 
area still almost entirely open to the settle- 
ment of the English-speaking peoples. Here 
is an area with natural resources sufficient 
to support hundreds of millions. 

We find in the South Seas the two most 
advanced peoples of the world in the 
field of social progress. A study of their 
population policy is an adventure in optim- 
ism. Europe may or may not be in a state 
of decadence. Foreseeing Americans may 
be afflicted with ever so many doubts as to 
our probable future. In Australia and 
Zealand no one doubts the future of his 
country. In both countries the annual 
birth rate is such as would produce a broad 
smile upon the countenance of the late Colonel 
Roosevelt. For 1921 the “crude birth 
rate” of Australia (number born per 1,000 
of mean annual population) was exactly 
25. This was larger than that of the 
United Kingdom (22.5), Netherlands (24.2), 
Belgium (22.6), Denmark (22.7), Ireland 
(20.2), France (19), or of the registration 
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area of the United States (22.3). 
Zealand it was 23.3. 

Finally, the rate of infant mortality in 
New Zealand is lower than anywhere else 
in the world. Due to a system which is 
so carefully wrought out as eventually to 
bring the whole world to sit at her feet and 
learn, New Zealand loses, in the first year, 
but forty-eight babies out of every 1,000 
born. Australia loses sixty-six. France, 
with her abnormally low birth rate, loses 
seventy-eight, England and Wales eighty- 
three, and the United States, in the regis- 
tration area, eighty-seven. While the popu- 
lation of New Zealand was increased during 
the year 1921 by only 13,000 immigrants, 
the excess of births over deaths was nearly 
18,000. In Australia, compared with 85,000 
immigrants, the natural increase was over 


For New- 








82,000. For every 100 deaths in New 
Zealand there were 267 births in 1921. 
In Australia during the same year there 
were, for every 100 deaths, 252 births. 
Such is the natural increase of a solid, virile, 
progressive English-speaking population 
where its standards of living are properly 
protected. 

Australia and New Zealand see that the 
newly married have homes to live in. 
They spare no expense in money to save 
their babies. They select with the most 
zealous care those who are to join with 
themselves in making their national future. 
In these crucial matters, concerning the 
ultimate human values, they unfailingly 
place quality above quantity. As a result, 
compared with our own country, they 
have practically no social problems at all. 








ITH fifty representatives of the 
W American Federation of Labor, the 

railroad brotherhoods and the rail- 
road organizations affiliated to the A. F. of L. 
in attendance in the Executive Council 
Chamber of the A. F. of L. Building on 
November 16, the railroad organizations pre- 
sented an enormous and beautiful basket 
of flowers to President Samuel Gompers 
as the tribute of the railroad organizations 
on the forty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the A. F. of L. The anniversary 
date was November 15. 

The presentation was a complete surprise 
to President Gompers who was engaged in 
conference when he was requested to step 
to the council chamber for a moment. 
He found there the assemblage gathered 
for the presentation, a ceremony that was 
described as one of the most impressive 
ever witnessed in the American Federation 
of Labor Building. The sixteen railroad 
labor organizations, which had for two days 
been in conference, decided by vote to pay 
this tribute to the Federation and its Presi- 
dent. L. E. Sheppard, President of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, acted as 
spokesman in the presentation. His re- 
’ marks were in part as follows: 

“We have come to convey to your illus- 
trious chief and through him to the organi- 


Our Forty-Second Anniversary 





zation he so capably represents the hearty 
wishes of the railroad brotherhoods by a 
visible exhibition of our compliments and 
also to leave with your esteemed chief 
executive the following letter: 


Wasuincron, D. C., 
November 16, 1923. 
Brother GomMPERs: 

Today we celebrate a notable anniversary in 
the history of the American labor movement— 
the forty-second birthday of the great Federation 
of which you are the distinguished leader. 

Permit us to tender you and your associates 
this symbol of our admiration and deep personal 
affection. 

May God spare you, in full possession of all 
your faculties, for many, many years in order that 
you may witness the dawn of that better day of 
which you have been the prophet. 

On behalf of'the Chief Executives of the 
Associated Railroad Labor Organizations 
in Conference Assembled. 
; (Signed) L. E. SHEPPARD, 
(Signed) E. J. MANION, Acting Chairman. 
Secretary. 


“Brother Gompers and others, I think 
we can well spare a moment to say another 
wordortwo. Weare reminded of an episode 
in the history of many years ago in Poland 
where it was recited that in the early days 
when men fought and battled with each 
other in armies, they used the spear, battle 
axe and sword. And one, more intrepid 
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than the others, bared his breast to the 
spears of the enemy. 

“No man in the labor movement has 
exposed his breast to the spear as has 
Brother Gompers. 

“We congratulate the orgafiization. We 
congratulate him. 

“May God spare him for many years more 
of usefulness.” 

In his response President Gompers said: 

“In houses of amusement—theatres— 
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I saw fifty or more—and saw this basket 
of flowers. 

“Yes, President Sheppard and friends, 
there has been a yearning and longing from 
my earliest boyhood—a longing or a yearn- 
ing for something, perhaps inarticulate, 
indefinite but something within me. There 
seemed to be a volcano at work within me 
in protest against anything savoring of 
wrong or injustice. Wherever there was a 
man, woman or child or a group or a nation 
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President Gompers, in his office, with baskets of flowers presented by railroad unions and other friends 
on 42nd anniversary of the founding of the American Federation of Labor 


we usually see two pictures; one of them 
portraying tragedy; the other mirth and 
comedy. I feel at this moment, Brother 
Sheppard and friends, a sort of a mixture or 
combination of both. Please believe me 
when I say I am deeply touched by this 
manifestation of good will and cooperation. 
If ever there has been a surprise in my life, 
this ceremony has been the one. 

“T was engaged in a conference when 
Brother Morrison came to me and said an 
executive council member was about to 
leave the city and would I come into the 
council room for a moment and there I 
saw not only one but, unless I was dreaming, 


suffering a wrong or an injustice, my heart 
went out to them and if I had any ability 
to serve, that was my purpose. 

“I believe there is no word in all our 
beautiful and wonderful language so ex- 
pressive and so impressive as the word 
‘service’—-service to mankind. 

“One of the castles I had built—one of 
my day dreams, was a home for the American 
Federation of Labor and then when that 
became a realization I had a cornerstone 
made and upon it is a text which I provided 
which expresses my point of view: ‘This 
edifice erected for service for the cause of 
Labor, Justice, Freedom, Humanity.’ 
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“T am afraid that at this moment, when 
I am overwhelmed, I am not capable of 
expressing to you what is welling up in 
my soul to say. At any rate, on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor, permit 
me to express to you my profound gratitude 
and the deep appreciation which I know 
my associates and I feel. And may God 
bring the time soon when the men and 
women of toil shall be united not only in 
organization but in spirit and in fact and 
then will come the great day of human 
justice, of brotherhood among men the 
world over. 

“For myself let me express to you and 
through you to your associates my gratitude 
and my appreciation; and all that I am 
now for the moment unable to say I want 
you to say for me.” 

On November 15, 1881, the American 
Federation of Labor came into existence. 

Conditions today, after forty-two years 
of effort and organization, are vastly dif- 
ferent than they were when the American 
Federation of Labor was organized. 

At that early date the wage earners had 
almost to begin at the beginning in the 
effort to remove injustices, many of which 
were the heritage of the European feudal 
system and many more of which were the 
result of ignorance and of carelessness of 
human life. 

Employers took thought only of wage 
earners as instruments to be used as tools 
were used—to be used and cast aside. 
Legislators gave no heed to the needs of 
the toiling masses. The whole field was 
a field in which labor’s contentions had to 
start at the very bottom. 

Gradually abuses have been eliminated. 
The twelve-hour day has gone. The con- 
ception that a worker is a piece of property, 
or a piece of merchandise has gone. The 
contention that a worker is entitled to no 
voice in determining the conditions under 
which he shall give service to society has 
all but gone. It lingers only in the darkest 
corners of our industrial order. 

Largely as a result of the struggle by the 
wage earners for a better life, for more of 
freedom, for better living and working 
conditions, for a more adequate wage and 
for a fairer opportunity, the United States 
stands head and shoulders above every 
other ration in the world in point of average 
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human happiness and human well-being. 

We still have our problems, and among 
them are some of the first magnitude. But 
they are not the problems of the early days 
when it was necessary to fight for a chance 
to exercise a voice; for a chance to speak 
We have established fundamental princi- 
ples; and the problems of today are largely 
problems of how to apply established princi- 
ples of justice and freedom in order to con- 
tinue the wonderful progress that has been 
made in our country and by our country. 

In 1881 there were but a handful of or- 
ganized wage earners. Today there are 
six millions of them, numbering in their 
ranks the finest citizenship in America, 
men and women capable, alert, under- 
standing the needs of our time and having 
the determination and the intelligence 
necessary to cope with the great problems 
of our day. 

Most of the great contentions of the 
trade union movement have won general 
public approval and support. Most of 
the important contentions of the trade 
union movement have dealt with questions 
of vital importance to the whole citizenship 
and not only to wage earners. Such a 
one was the movement for universal suffrage 
and such a one was the movement to abolish 
exploitation of prisoners for private profit. 
Such a one was the effort, still continued, 
to prevent a flooding of our country with 
unassimilable immigrants. 

We continue and we shall continue to 
struggle for those things that mean a better 
citizenship everywhere and for all, though 
our first concern is the protection of the 
rights and interests of the wage earners. 

Truly there has been progress—wonderful 
progress—in the forty-two years of American 
Federation of Labor existence and activity. 
There is in the whele world today no or- 
ganization so powerful, and yet so disci- 
plined and restrained in the use of its 
power. And there is none that uses its 
power so consistently for the general good 
of all. 

This anniversary is merely a milestone; 
it is not a stopping point or even a breathing 
point. The issues of the day are pressing 


and ever-changing. A new congress is 
about to come into being, necessitating the 
utmost vigilance. The childhood of our 
nation must be freed and this freedom 
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for childhood, anachronism as the issue 
may be in this advanced age, is one of the 
great issues that must confront that 
Congress. 

Industrial changes are taking place, pre- 
senting great issues, not only of labor or- 
ganizations, but of general policy. The 
arena is filled with issues that- demand 
thought, vision and constructive action. 
In forty-two years of continuous struggle 
and effort the labor movement has given 


a guarantee of its character, stability and 
purpose. It stands forth as a protector of 
the institutions of freedom, a guardian 
of the bill of rights, a great protagonist of 
equality of opportunity, and an unfaltering 
champion of the principles of democracy 
as the guiding principles in the great affairs 
of our political and industrial life. 

In honor of the anniversary, the American 
Federation of Labor Building was festooned 
with a full dress of American flags. 














union movement. 


union meeting. 


and stay to the finish. 


and strengthened. 


Build by being on the job! 








Attend Your Union Meetings 


Every union member has an obligation to attend every union meeting. 

Unions hold meetings for serious work of interest to every member. 
Every honest, earnest, straight-forward trade unionist should be in attend- 
ance at every meeting. Go to your union meeting and stay there until the 
minute of adjournment. Do not stay away or_run away from union meetings 
because some individual or ‘some small group tries sto monopolize the 
time of the meeting. Don’t stay away because some individual or some 
small group tries to side-track attention to some rival or hostile move- 
ment—some movement designed to undermine or injure the real trade 


; is a call to duty—a call to rally every true union man to his post. 


In such cases the post of duty for every real trade unionist is in the 


There is more than personal desire at stake. There is a duty to be 
performed and no true trade unionist ever shirks a duty. 

Go to every union meeting, Take active part. Stay to the end. If you 
are a delegate to the central body go there at every meeting take part— 


Trade unionists, see that the best interests of the workers are pro- 
tected and advanced. See that real American trade unionism is maintained 


Build the movement stronger. Build its spirit and its organization. 
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While the American Federation of Labor in convention at Portland, Oregon, 
was elaborating the structure of trade union philosophy 
and marking out the lines along which progress must 
be made by adherence to the time tested methods 
of trade unionism uncompromised by entangling 
and weakening alliances, word was enroute from Europe describing a sharp 
drift in the opposite direction by the International Federation of Trade Unions, 

News had previously been received in the United States concerning the 
Socialist Congress at Hamburg, held early in the summer, but it is only 
now that the viewpoint of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
toward the work of that Congress becomes available. 

It is found in the July-October number of the official publication issued 
at Amsterdam. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions was represented in the 
Socialist Congress at Hamburg and in that Congress there was evolved an 
alliance between the newly formed socialist international and the Amster- 
dam International Federation of Trade Unions. 

In the official organ of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
it is proclaimed that “‘at Hamburg, therefore, unity was established n the 
political sphere and at the same time a new power was created in the interest 
of the emancipation of the working class by the conclusion of an alliance 
between the political and trade union internationals.” 

The following further quotation indicates clearly that the present 
officers at Amsterdam have in view not merely a loose form of alliance with 
the socialist international but that they have in view an active and directing 
role to be played by the trade union international in the socialist party 
political affairs of Europe: 

It will be remembered that before the war the position was quite different, and 
the common interests of the trade unions and the Socialist parties were regulated in 
quite a different manner from the way in which that must be done in the future. 

At the biennial and triennial Congresses of the old Socialist International there 
were as a rule many delegates from the trade union movements of the various countries. 
In the meetings of the commissions, or in various other ways, these trade union rep- 
resentatives made their influence felt. This, however, was the only form of coopera- 
tion that existed between these two sides of the Labour movement. 

In future of course all this must be changed, in view of the new activities of our 
International. This was discussed and emphasized at the Hamburg Congress. Before 
the war the domain of social politics was entirély monopolized by the political parties. 
Since the war, however, the enormous development of the trade union movement, the 
ever greater influence which this movement exercises, nationally and internationally, 
on the development of social legislation, the many new problems with which the leaders 
of the trade union movement are confronted in connection with the tendency towards 
co-management in industrial undertakings, but above all the fact that it is the leaders 
of the trade union movement who, in the International Labour Organization at Geneva, 


take an international view of social legislation—all these circumstances, which were 
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unknown before the war, have imposed upon the trade union movement a task which is 
not only directly connected with its proper functions, but which also affects the life 
of the worker in shop and factory so closely that it could only be accomplished by leaders 
of the trade union movement. 

At the Portlani convention of the A. F. of L., Mr. John W. Brown, 
representing the International Federation of Trade Unions as one of its 
secretaries, was given the floor. Mr. Brown delivered an interesting address 
which did not deal in any manner with the discussions which have been 
held between the American Federation of Labor and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. He left that important subject entirely to the 
imagination of the delegates. 

Shortly after delivering his address Mr. Brown departed for Mexico 
City, obviously to make a survey preliminary to a visit to that country 
which is to be paid by a number of European trade union leaders in January, 
1924. These trade union leaders will proceed to Mexico from Amsterdam, 
Paris, Berlin, London, Madrid and perhaps other capitals. They have been in- 
vited to Mexico as guests and observers and the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
according to information conveyed by its representatives to the President 
of the A. F. of L., has no intention that any official conferences or meetings 
shall be held. It is the intention merely that the European visitors shall be 
afforded every opportunity to see the country and to learn about its institu- 
tions. It appears likely, however, that the European representatives will 
seek to impress their point of view not only upon the labor leaders of Mexico 
but upon Latin America generally. 

However strong may have been the desire of the American Federation 
of Labor to bring about a harmony of viewpoint with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions that organization has consistently maintained a 
difference of opinion and the breach appears to have grown wider instead of 
narrower. 

The American Federation of Labor has never in its history espoused a 
revolutionary program. It has not countenanced revolutionary theories, 
whether advanced in the form of a political program or otherwise. The 
Portland convention specifically declared that American labor supports the 
present order and pins its faith upon evolution and upon the development 
of industrial democracy through intelligent organization of the forces within 
industry, as industry is now constituted. 

The socialist philosophy, on the other hand, calls as clearly for revolution 
and for the establishment of a political socialist state as a substitute for the 
democratic structure which now obtains throughout nearly all of the world. 

The alliance formed at Hamburg is an alliance in which each party 
approves the program of the other and in which there is obviously a com- 
plete unity of view concerning fundamental philosophy. This is perhaps 
made more clear in the address of welcome delivered by John Oudegeest 
who went to Hamburg as the representative of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. His most striking utterance is contained in the following 
paragraph: 

Since 1914 it was not only the Socialist International that had been torn asunder; 
under the influence of national tendencies the Socialist parties of various countries were 
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strongly opposed to each other. But apart from these international differences the 
Socialists within each country were divided against each other and split up into various 
groups. The result of all this was that when the Revolution broke out in 1918 the or- 
ganized workers in various countries, and in Germany especially, were unable to carry 
through this revolution; they could not maintain their position of power, and so the 
course of the world revolution experienced a setback from which it has not yet recovered. 


The dictators of Moscow have issued no more uncompromising declara- 
tion for world revolution than is here voiced by the “‘moderate’”’ Oudegeest, 
of Amsterdam. 

It is true enough that Oudegeest has protested against the alliance 
formed by his fellow secretary, Fimmen, with the red powers at Moscow 
and it is true enough that the propagandists of Moscow have thundered 
against the “yellow” international at Amsterdam. But, nevertheless, out of 
these apparent conflicts there seems to emerge a pattern in which it is more 
than difficult at times to distinguish Amsterdam from Moscow or to believe 
that there is, at least from the Americaa point of view, a sufficient difference 
to be of great importance. 

In the official publication of the Amsterdam international the views 
voiced by Oudegeest at Hamburg are described as ‘‘the view of our Bureau,” 
which means that they are the official views of the officers of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. They are the equivalent of a pronouncement of 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Oudegeest in his address expressed his ‘‘ cordial greetings’’ to the workers 
in the Ruhr and Saar territories who ‘‘have dealt so shrewd a blow at the 
belief in the omnipotence of militarism.” He ‘rejoices’ at the “unity (with 
the socialists) which has been effected” and said that he did not know 
“‘whether national! and international labor policy, parliamentary action and 
the proletarian educational work of social democracy is possible on any other 
basis.”” He concluded that ‘‘no other bases and methods are suitable for the 
trade union movement and that, if other methods are adopted, the trade union 
movement must inevitably perish.’’ He did point out that the trade union 
movement “can not thrive if it is under the guardianship of a political party,”’ 
but it remains to be seen whether a partnership such as that entered into at 
Hamburg will not eventually result in a guardianship. The point of view 
that has been from the start kept before the world by the leaders of the 
Amsterdam international could have led only to the result achieved at 
Hamburg. 

Speaking of developments since the summer of 1919, Oudegeest said 
“it was clear to everybody actively engaged in the trade union movement 
that the position of our trade union international was considerably weakened, 
owing to the fact that a really united political international did not exist. 
We were thereby deprived of the means of carrying out various actions in 
the most practical manner because in order to accomplish such work it was 
necessary to transfer it to the domain of politics.” 

The “domain of politics” seems to have had, and to have now more than 
ever, an irresistible appeal for many of the trade union leaders of Europe. 
It is not entirely desperation due to post-war upheavals and difficulties that is 
responsible for this infatuation and it is not a sufficient answer to say that 
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European labor difficulties and sufferings are due to post-war conditions. 
Too much has the labor movement of Europe wasted its time and effort in 
chasing the political will-o’-the-wisp, while allowing trade union solidarity 
to be dissipated and paving the way for a shattering of trade union stamina 
and morale. 

The Portland convention of the American Federation of Labor directed 
that efforts be continued in the hope of reaching some understanding by 
which the American Federation of Labor might affiliate with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Manifestly those efforts will be continued. It 
is difficult to see, however, in what manner the American Federation of Labor 
can participate in an alliance with the socialist parties of Europe and in what 
manner it can fraternize with ‘the world revolution,” which, though it 
has “experienced a setback,” is still a part of the jargon and undoubtedly 
is much alive in the hopes of the directing leaders of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 





United States Senator Smith Brookhart has written for the October issue of 
‘ittiiniean hele the Locomotive Engineer, official organ of the Brotherhood 
eines, aa of Locomotive Engineers, edited by Albert F. Coyle, and 

of which Mr. Warren S. Stone is Grand Chief, a long 
piece about soviet Russia. Senator Brookhart makes a great many glowing 
statements about the beauties of Mr. Lenine’s domain. He seems to have 
had a lovely time in Russia and to have found things just about as satis- 
factory as they are in Iowa. 

Senator Brookhart doesn’t think there is “much” soviet propaganda 
against the United States—‘not one-tenth part,” he says, “of what we have 
put out against them.” 

The Senator found crops bountiful, agricultural schools quite crowded, 
everybody voting freely, trains running on time, homes becoming more pre- 
tentious, Mr. Trotsky just bubbling over with friendliness, all the peasants 
loving the United States and practically “unanimous in their support” 
of the soviet power. , 

All things considered, Senator Brookhart may have thought that 
Russia was an even better place than Iowa, and the only thing that seems 
to argue to the contrary is the fact that he came back to represent Iowa in 
the United States Senate, where he will tell all the other Senators all about 
Russia. 

The Locomotive Engineer has printed quite a number of pieces expressing 
sympathy for the soviet outfit and perhaps some may wonder whether Mr. 
Stone’s magazine has one eye on possible future banking business among the 
new autocrats of Russia. 

The Senator says he saw Russia with the aid of translators furnished 
by the American Relief Administration, yet if there is any group that does 
not agree with what the Senator says he saw it is the returning members 
of the American Relief Administration, who disagree in almost every im- 
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portant particular. And they spent eighteen continuous months in Russia, 
instead of a few days. 

The Russian autocracy is described by the Senator as a “mammoth 
experiment in workers’ government.” This is the most important mistake 
the Senator makes. There can be no dispute about this, because no com- 
petent authority disagrees with the statement that the soviet power is any- 
thing but a‘ gigantic autocracy in which all power is held in the hands of a 
small, self-perpetuating group. The soviet power is elsewhere described 
by the Senator as “largely a labor government,” which it admittedly is not. 

There are no free trade unions in Russia. There are only state controlled 
organizations which are called unions. All workers are not compelled to 
belong to these state unions but they are prohibited from organizing or 
belonging to any others. No organization of workers holding to the views of 
the American Federation of Labor would be permitted to exist in Russia- 

There is no freedom of organization, no freedom of the press, no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of movement, no freedom of assembly—and these are 
the elementals of free government. These things are so important that 
Americans are taught to believe they are more precious than life. Yet Russia 
has none of these things, despite which Senator Brookhart glows and effuses 
about that forlorn expanse of country. 

‘Those who have read the Senator’s remarks also have learned from him, 
though perhaps with profound astonishment, that the Russians hate only 
“the counter revolution” and that only czarists are now given excessive 
punishment. How long is it since the last batch of socialist revolutionists— 
the nearest equivalent to American trade unionists in Russia—were led out 
and shot for the crime of believing in freedom? 

Czarists and counter-revolutionists are the only ones that now feel 
the iron hand, we are told. But what are counter-revolutionists? They 
are those who do not believe in the soviet doctrine. They are those who 
still have the hardihood to keep alive the spark of freedom in a land where 
every inhuman effort has been made to stamp it out. They are those who 
have the convictions for which Americans revere the men of Valley Forge 
and Bunker Hill. The phrase “counter-revolution” has been played upon 
with good effect by the butchers of Moscow. 

Senator Brookhart should not have gone to Russia. He is far too gullible, 
His eye for the detection of falsehood and evil loses its unerring precision 
once Wall Street’s hated minions are lost to its focus. His suspicions are 
all lulled to sweet and unsuspecting slumber by the deceptive waves of the 
broad Atlantic. He lands on Russian soil with arms and ears wide open. 
“Tell me all,”” he greets them—and, smilingly they tell him all they want 
him to know and to believe and to say. But, of course, there is no “show 
me” tradition in Iowa to act as a check reign upon peregrinating enthusiasms. 
To hear is to believe, for, to be sure, no bloody soviet butcher would tell a 
lie to a man from Ioway! 

But something comes to memory’s rescue. Many members of Con. 
gress have been to Russia during the past few months. They have returned 
with reports which are not widely dissimilar. It has seemed interesting that 
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there should be so much simultaneous congressional curiosity regarding 
Russia. 

On October 8, in Hearst’s New York American there appeared a 
dispatch by Isaac Don Levine, long a pro-soviet correspondent, saying 
that Leon Trotsky had received Senator King and also Albert A. Johnson 
of Washington, ‘“‘members of the unofficial Congressional Commission sent 
by the Hearst papers to investigate conditions in Russia. or 

Whether Senator Brookhart was a member of Mr. Hearst’s “unofficial 
commission,” he has not said, and it is to be hoped that he was not. 

But Senator Brookhart has given many Americans seriously erroneous 
impressions about the Russian autocracy, which, as an avowed progressive, 
an avowed friend of American wage earners, and an avowed democrat, he 
ought in justice to himself to correct. 





Sir Arthur Balfour, who may or may not be a good politician, is beyond 
question not a good economist. As a politician 
SE. SRGLAEN Sreree- he is apparently interested at present in seeing 
MAN’S ECONOMIC : : 
FALLACY what can be done to induce the United States to 
change its tariff schedules, particularly in the case 
of steel; while as an economist he is endeavoring to convince American 
employers and Americans in general that the comparatively high wage 
level which exists in the United States is going to bring ruin upon our 
country. 

Sir Arthur recently gave to one of the leading American newspapers 
an extended interview dealing with American wage levels and forecasting 
dire results as a penalty for the continuance of those levels. In this interview 
he put his opinion bluntly as follows: 

English manufacturers have nothing to fear from American competition. 
American labor costs are so high that unless they are drastically cut, the United 
States, within the next eighteen months, will suffer a serious three or four years 
economic depression. 


We are not greatly concerned as to competition between American and 
British employers except that competition shall not be at the expense of the 
wage earners and shall not penalize them in the form of wage reductions. 

The purpose of competition and the only valid purpose is to stimulate 
and improve production and to facilitate and broaden distribution. 

There has never been a wider margin of difference between American 
wage levels and the wage levels in other countries than exists at present. 

The fact which is not explained by Sir Arthur Balfour but the fact 
which is of paramount importance to American workers is that during this 
period of greatest difference between American and foreign,wage levels 
Americarrexports have increased continuously while at the same time American 
domestic consumption has increased continuously. 

If the United States were like England territorially and in point of 
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resources and population it is conceivable that there might be some truth 
to what Sir Arthur has to say. And yet it is difficult to believe that England 
would not have fared better had her wage earners fought for the maintenance 
of decent wage levels and had they refused to accept government doles, which 
are almost universally admitted to have constituted nothing so much as a 
great demoralizing force through all England. 

There is something of the fantastic in the prediction that high wages in 
the United States will mean a depression in the near future. It is so com. 
pletely the reverse of the truth that most employers will now join with the 
wage earners in laughing it out of court. 

If there is anything that can be looked upon as a guarantee against 
depression it is the continuance of relatively high wages and the adoption of 
a definite program of progressively increasing wages. The ability of our own 
people to absorb and consume the products of our industrial and agricultural 
life must approximately keep pace with our continuously increasing produc. 
tivity. It is only through such an ability to keep pace with ever-growing 
productive capacity that we can avoid calamity. 

The people of the United States are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that industrial depressions are not necessary and that it requires no miracle 
to prevent their recurrence. Americans are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that the business cycle, as it has been called, is a bogey which can be dis. 
sipated by a very simple process, and they are becoming more and more 
determined that that process shall be utilized. 

Sir Arthur suggests that the remedy for the United States is very 
simple. He believes though that it will probably take Americans ‘‘three 
or four years of depression to understand that remedy.” He goes on to say 
that ‘“‘we in England experienced such a trade paralysis and now are just 
beginning to wake up to the fact that the only remedy is to cut labor cests.” 

The other side of the picture is that we in the United States had a 
great industrial depression in 1920 and 1921 and that we hastened our 
recovery from that depression by our sheer refusal to tolerate wage reductions 
and by our absolute determination that there should be no deterioration in 
working conditions and no lengthening of the number of working hours 
per day. Before the depression had even passed, wage earners were de- 
manding and securing increases in wages and improvements in working 
conditions. The Typographical Union, for example, did not wait for the 
passing of the industrial depression before enforcing the agreement which it had 
entered into with the employing printers for the inauguration of the 44-hour 
week. 

It is not at all improbable that had the philosophy of Sir Arthur Balfour 
been followed by the wage earners of the United States we should still be 
laboring through the depression that was so acute in 1921. Moreover, had 
the United States during that period of depression and unemployment 

inaugurated a system of doles such as has existed in Great Britain since 
the war, the fighting spirit of American labor, which was more than any other 
single factor responsible for our rapid recovery from the depression, might 
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easily enough have been so weakened as to have made the carrying out of 
its resistance program well nigh impossible. 

Sir Arthur Balfour is one of the great British steel magnates. He is 
also president of the Associated British Chambers of Commerce. He has 
visited the United States frequently and it ought to be possible to have 
from him conclusions much less provincial than those which he has just 
propounded. Certainly the information available to him ought to make 
possible a greater degree of enlightenment in utterance. 

There was a time when most employers would have welcomed such 
statements as those just made by the British steel manufacturer. Most 
employers undoubtedly would have welcomed such an ally even so recently 
as three or four years ago. The American recovery from the 1920-1921 
depression was so remarkable and the economics involved so strikingly clear 
that today most employers, excepting only the most reactionary, are 
thoroughly aware of the fact that the path of wage reductions leads but to 
the industrial grave. 

The American Federation of Labor pioneered the way in demonstrating 
a great economic truth. The courage and the intelligence of the rank and 
file of the American wage earners made that demonstration possible. The 
lesson will not be forgotten. 

The United States, never a low wage country, intends to maintain its 
position as the country in which the highest wages are paid, the country in 
which productivity is highest and the country in which consumption of 
commodities per capita is also highest. 

Even if employers, caught in the whirlpool of some temporary influence, 
should seek to retrace their steps and forget what they have learned, American 
wage earners will hold to their course and hold the country to its course. 

Sir Arthur Balfour may keep his counsel to his own country, though it is 
to be hoped that the wage earners of his own country will soon teach him 
the error of his way. His counsel is not welcomed in the United States and 
it will not be taken seriously by more than an insignificant minority. 

The time for foolishness and for the vagries of ancient economics has 
passed. Something has been learned in the United States and it is not going 
to be forgotten. 

High wages are a cure, not a fault. 





Some significant figures have been made available by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. They should be valuable and instructive 
to all who have an interest‘in the business institutions 
and in the industrial life of our country. 

In 1919 the net income of all corporations in the United States, without 
deducting losses, was $8,500,000,000. 

Two years later, with the war over and the country in the midst of 
terrific depression, the net income for 1921 shrunk to $500,000,000. 

In the same year the corporation taxes amounted to $700,000,000. 
In that year it will be remembered corporations made much of their poverty. 
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Beyond doubt it was necessary for them to take from their surplus in order 
to meet taxes and other obligations. 

The fact which was then important and still is, is that they possessed 
an abnormal surplus as a result of ‘inflated war “prosperity” which enabled 
them to go over the depression and in many cases to show an average five- 
year profit greater than any five-year profit prior to the war. 

In the year 1921 the Internal Revenue Bureau statistics show only 
three great industries having a profit. They were printing and publications, 
textiles, and glassware and pottery. The greatest losses were sustained by 
manufacturers of metal products, quarrying corporations, trade corporations 
and the mining industry. 

Chief Statistician White of the Internal Revenue Bureau concludes 
wisely that business in the United States is so well organized that it could 
resist and sustain such a loss without going completely to pieces and that 
it was able to go over such a period of depression without involving the country 
in a complete financial panic. This is a point well worth keeping in mind. 
~ ‘The more complete the degree of organization and inter-relation in the 
world of industry the more able is industry to withstand shocks without 
derangement of the industrial structure and without undue suffering on the 
part of anyone. 

The American Federation of Labor is an advocate of the highest possible 
degree of organization in industry and of all factors in industry. This is not 
because of any abstract theory but because the facts of our present industrial 
life leave no other course unless all reason is to be forsaken. 

It is just as possible to organize and correlate our industrial organization 
to safeguard and protect all factors in industry, including the wage earner, 
as it is to so organize industry as to protect only financiers and employers. 

No matter what may be the likes and dislikes of any group within our 
population, organization is going forward at tremendous speed on every 
hand. In spite of efforts to artificially check natural processes con- 
solidation is going forward in the organization of industry and natural 
economy of operation is being evolved as a consequence. Not only is there 
organization of industry itself but there is organization of the men and 
women who operate industry. 

It is as natural and logical for one group to organize as for another. 
It is also natural and logical that the organizations of men and women in 
industry should follow in their general contour the lines laid down by industry 
itself. As these lines shift and chaage so will the lines of human organi- 
zations shift and change. But through the whole process organization is 
becoming more intensive and more thorough. Likewise it is becoming 
more intelligent and more amenablesto self-imposed discipline. 

Men of toil, do your part in the duty of organization. Let it not be said 
that in any emergency or in the ever changing conditions of life, labor and 
industry, American organized labor has failed to be ever ready and able to do 
its full share toward the solutions of the problems confrontiag us. 
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A congress much more representative of the trend of the times in America 
will come into being with the beginning of December. 
The members who will come to take the places of somany 
of the reactionaries of thelast Congress, are for the most 
part men of vision, men of moral courage, men of high purpose and men 
who have records of service and loyalty to the interests of the people. 

If present judgment is sound, the control of affairs in the new Congress 
will be in the hands of men of constructive and progressive thought. At 
least those things not approved by them can not find their way to success. 

In the realm of international affairs much could be desired, so far as 
most of the new members of Congress are concerned. Proper participation 
of America in the affairs of the world was a cause not materially advanced 
in the election of the new Congress. And many, also, are apparently capti- 
vated by the mirage, cleverly created by a world propaganda, of a toilers 
Utopia in Russia. Than this there is no sadder error of thought among the 
new members. But worse maladies than this have been survived and the 
victims have lived to render good service. Now that the summer excursions 
are over, retrospect and sober study may do much to brush away the clouds. 

Where domestic American affairs are concerned, labor has distinct reason 
to be hopeful. Labor battled valiantly and effectively for the election of 
many of the new members, because labor had faith in their records and 
faith in their professions and pledges. 

It may be said with confidence that the trend of thought exemplified in the 
Esch-Cummins law has been brought to a definite standstill and that what- 
ever may be done henceforth in a legislative way, will take the opposite 
direction, toward freedom, toward reason, toward a proper division of affairs 
political and industrial. 

One of the foremost questions that must come before the new Congress 
and that must be settled with dispatch is the question of immigration. The 
present law expires on June 30 and to throw wide open the ports of entry to 
untold myriads of immigrants because of the absence of law is unthinkable. 
Only the few most thoughtless and greedy want that. The great body of 
intelligent employers at last join with labor in the demand for stringent 
restriction of immigration. 

The proposal that there be some method of selection of immigrants 
before they leave foreign shores is constructive and would find labor’s support, 
if ways can be found by which foreign governments will agree to the setting 
up of the necessary machinery. Such a plan would do away with much 
needless suffering andinconvenience. It would be in the direction of wisdom 
and humanity. 

But coupled with this proposal is one for an annual registration of 
aliens in the United States. This means nothing less than the establishment 
of a Prussian system of police surveillance, with all of the embellishments that 
necessarily go with Prussianism. It is repugnant to everything American. 
In addition, its uses for purposes of intimidation in time of strike would be 
manifold and sweeping. Whatever reason there may be advanced in its 
favor is outweighed a thousand times by the reasons that grow out of the 
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traditions of American freedom, of America as a place where the policeman 
is not the symbol of our civilization. 

The necessary thing is immediate action on restrictive legislation. Let 
it be hoped that unnecessary issues will not be thrust into the arena, perhaps 
defeating the main purpose upon which there is such substantial agreement. 

Child labor prevention will be brought to the attention of the Congress 
at an early date, under the leadership of the American Federation of Labor. 
A constitutional amendment, formulated by the Permanent Conference for 
the Abolition of Child Labor, composed of sixteen national organizations, and 
organized by the American Federation of Labor, will be submitted to the 
new Congress, as it was to the last Congress. ‘There is a tremendous national 
sentiment for this great, but tardy act of justice to American childhood. 
The Supreme Court, by its decisions annulling two laws for the abolition 
of child labcr, has left a constitutional amendment as the only possible 
alternative. ‘The amendment should speedily have the congressional approval 
for which the country is waiting. 

These are two great issues. There are many others, which will not be 
enumerated here. On all things the new Congress will be observed, watch- 
fully and hopefully. What the new Congress does in the brief period of 

.this short session will, naturally, have much bearing on the campaign just 
ahead and perhaps on the ultimate political fortunes of many who now hold 
office or who aspire to hold office. Americans will hope that the temptation 
to play politics will, however, not be permitted to stand in the way of legis- 
lation imperatively needed for purposes more important than partisan 
political advantage. 





Both the United States Coal Commission, now out of existence, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, have been giving the people 
facts about the coal industry. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it will be recalled, was once stopped by court 
action from requiring facts from the books of the coal mine owners. Never- 
theless, it has been able to gather some important figures. 

The outstanding fact at present is that among the larger companies 
profits are increasing and that the coal that is mined and sold is made to 
return a profit not only on the coal that goes to market but also on the land 
that is held for future mining. The return on this land held for future opera- 
tions is constantly increased oa the basis of an increasing demand at 
increased prices. 

Here we find at work the same theory that is used so frequently by rate 
making bodies which permit increased public utility rates on the basis of 
an increased valuation due to expansion of business and then fix an increased 
valuation on the basis of higher rates, followed endlessly with increased 
valuations and increased rates in an endless chain. 

Lands that now contain much less coal than they did ten years ago are 
valued at greatly enhanced figures. Coal now mined must, therefore, so 
the owners reason, bring a higher price to return interest and profit on that 
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higher valuation. In turn prices will have to be made higher to achieve 
that result continuously in the future, if the owners have their way. 

Nature put the coal in the ground and mankind’s need for it enables a 
few fortunate ones to reap an inordinate reward. 

The waste with which these “‘trustees,’’ as the late Mr. Baer would have 
called them conduct the business of mining and selling coal reflects credit 
only on their ability to get the money. 

Governor Pinchot knew something about the coal business when he 
pointed out that a wage increase could be given the miners without necessi- 
tating an increase in the cost of coal to the consumers. 

In 1921 the miners were on strike for seven months to resist reduction 
in wages. In 1922 they found it necessary to strike for an increase in wages, 
strike lasting five months. Without discussing the question of the strike, 
the fact is that since September, 1922, the increase in the wages amounted 
to about seventeen and one-half cents per ton of coal mined. What Governor 
Pinchot said was true and it remains true. But what is also true is that the 
mine owners were sure to be as diligent as they have been in refusing to 
cooperate to that end. And the horde of commission men and other middle- 
men also have run true to form in seeking to protect their own paper hold 
on the industry. “ 

It is all a sorry mess. To many persons many conclusions will occur, ° 
but obviously there can be no general solution immediately. The immediate 
necessity is for full information, for the facts. There can not be an informed 
and intelligent public attitude toward coal mining or anything else without 
a foundation of full knowledge. 

Mine owning interests are doing their best to conceal vital information. 
They believe they are serving their interests best by that policy. They 
probably are doing no such thing, and certainly they are not serving the 
public interest, which, whether mine owners like it or not, is the paramount 
interest. On the basis of half information the public may demand action 
that is neither for the best public interest nor for the interest of those who 
now own the mines. 

An intelligent and informed public will be most likely to do justice to all | 
concerned. ‘The facts are known only in part. Neither the coal commission 
nor the Federal Trade Commission has yet succeeded in getting the facts or 
in presenting what they have got to the public so that the public understands 
them. 

The first and therefore paramount need is for complete information. 
The sooner the coal barons learn that this is the public demand and that it 
is the only thing that can prevent what may be most ill-considered action, 
the better off they will be in the end and the sooner some of the costly and 
glaring muddle of the coal industry can be brought to an end in constructive 
manner. 





They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.—Benj. Franklin. 
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Desirability of the 8-hour workday is no longer debatable. Since organized 
labor established the 8-hour day in various industries 
many years ago, the benefit and value of the short work- 
day have been demonstrated time after time until now 
it is universally recognized that a workday not to exceed 8 hours is best for 
the worker and best for society. 

Though the benefits of the 8-hour day have been demonstrated beyond 
question, it is interesting to have current testimony to the value of 8 hours 
of work a day. It supplies additional refutation to the “reasoning” of 
those few behind-the-times individuals who love to display their ignorance 
by citing exploded arguments against the 8-hour day. Such testimony is 
now being given by France, whose workers are showing the most favorable 
physical and moral reaction to a four year test of a workday which gives 
them opportunity for recreation that a 10-hour workday denied them in 


the past. 

Facts as to what has happened in France as presented by the New 
York Times, constitute a knockout blow to arguments against the 8-hour day 
and show the benefits of the short workday better than any number of 


editorials. The Times says: 

France for four years has had the eight-hour work day. Government 
investigation of the advantages accruing from the additional two hours of industrial 
freedom daily shows both a favorable physical and moral reaction. 

Alcoholism has sutained a marked setback. Statistics record a decided 
decrease in arrests for drunkenness, disorderly conduct and other crimes traceable 
by the authorities to the too free use of liquor and a correspondingly large 
reduction in the number of saloons. 

Gardening and homes in the country have become the lure for countless 
thousands; the number of athletic clubs has almost doubled owing to the enroll- 
ment of workingmen; attendance at the vocational and technical schools has 
increased enormously, according to the Government investigation. 

In order accurately to estimate the results thus far established, one must 
remember the conditions peculiar to French life—low birth rate, permanent 
ravages of tuberculosis, unsanitary conditions of tenement houses, lack of 
practical hygiene of the working and peasant classes in industrial centers and 
densely populated districts. These conditions were unfortunately too general 
during the pre-war period. 

Retrogression of alcoholism has been attributed by some to the increase in 
the price of alcohol, but the corresponding increase in wages to balance the high 
cost of living invalidates this explanation. In all the centers under investigation 
the number of arrest for drunkenness shows a general diminution. 

That form of recreation which has increased the most in popularity‘as a result 
of the workingmen’s spare hours is the community garden. Various philan- 
thropic organizations providing gardens for laborers numbered only 18,000 
gardens before the war. This number exceeded 50,000 in 1922, to which must 
be added 200,000 gardens established by employers and by groups of workmen 
during the same period. 

After considering the rest and recreation afforded by the increased leisure, 
the second field of investigation covered was that of the educational conse- 
quences of the reform. The technical instructions given by vocational schools 
as well as the education given by trades unions and syndicates have both shown 
an increase in the number of matriculants. 

During the year 1913-14, 70,000 registrants pursued courses in the national 
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vocational schools, whereas in 1921-22, 121,000 students were in attendance. In 
the same period the number of pupils attending the professional courses of the 
Building Trade Chamber of Paris, which was 1,200 in 1913-14, became 1,834 in 
1921-22. 

Beneficial effects of the 8-hour day, similar to those experienced in 
France, have been noted in the United States for many years. Increase in 
production has also been noted and only recently this result of the establish- 
ment of the 8-hour day has been emphasized in the heavy industries, notably 
the steel industry. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, to take one example, reported 
that the immediate results of the establishment of the 8-hour day were 
satisfactory from the standpoint of output and of labor cost per unit of 
production. Further trial of the shorter workday gave results even more 
satisfactory than the company had realized. 

“The trend of production per man hour, with unimportant exceptions,” 
wrote President J. F. Welborn of the company, ‘“‘has been upward since 
the adoption of the 8-hour day; and in every department of our steel manu- 
facturing operations, from blast furnace to the wire mill, our production 
per man hour is now greater than it was when all of these activities were 
operating on the 12-hour basis. . . . It is obvious, therefore, that our 
change from a 12 to an 8-hour day was practical and has been successful.’ 

More recent testimony to the practical value of the 8-hour day in the 
steel industry was given by the committee on wages and hours of work of 
the Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association, which reported that a 
number of merchant furnaces that had instituted the 8-hour day were well 
pleased with the results. Reports indicate that the men are working more 
steadily and more efficiently under the 8-hour day than they did under the 
12-hour day. 

In the face of what the 8-hour workday has done to raise the standard of 
life in France, to say nothing of what it has done in the United States and 
other countries, only a person entirely blinded by prejudice would deny 
that the 8-hour day helps the great mass of the people spiritually, morally 
and physically. 





National Education Week, should have the hearty cooperation of all 
trade union bodies. The American Federation of Labor has, since the 
inception of the movement, cooperated in observation of Education Week. 

The American Legion, the Bureau of Education of the United States 
government, and educators generally participate in this movement, which 
has for its purpose a stimulation of interest in education, and particularly in 
education for adults who have missed the opportunities offered by the 
American public schools. 

No organization in America has contributed more toward the estab- 
lishment of the idea that education is a matter in which the whole people is 
interested and that the opportunities for education belong by right to every 
person in the Republic. The public school, an institution that is developed 
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in America as it is nowhere else in the world, owes its existence largely to the 
early efforts of trade unions. 

At present the movement for adult education is being developed by 
labor through an organization established especially for that purpose. The 
Workers’ Education Bureau, endorsed by the American Federation of Labor, 
and in the direction of which the A. F. of L. participates directly, is extending 
its work rapidly, in order that there may be educational opportunities for 


adult workers who, in their youth, did not have the benefit of our public 
schools. Whatever directs public attention to education and its problems 
in a constructive manner is a worthy enterprise. Education Week is such an 
enterprise. The American Federation of Labor in convention has given its 
endorsement to the movement and it has urged local unions, central bodies 
and state federations to participate wherever possible. 

America has need to be concerned in this matter for several reasons. 
First, the demands of greedy employers for the labor of children have pre- 
vented thousands from obtaining education in childhood and youth. For 
many years there will be in the United States these uneducated products 
of child labor. Secondly, there have come to our shores from other countries 
other thousands upon thousands with little or no education and with still 
less understanding of the meaning of America and American citizenship- 
These continue to come, though in greatly reduced numbers. The problem 
which has been thus created is still a large and important one and it will 
remain so for many years. 

Democracy demands education. It can not live without education, 
Ignorance and democracy do not go together. Self-government requires 
knowledge and trained intelligence. Government of the many by the few 
thrives on ignorance; it can not continue where there is universal education 
and intelligence. ‘That is why so much of Europe has been kept in darkness 
and that is why America has demanded education. 

Most of the “‘weeks” which we are called upon to observe are nuisances 
multiplying painfully each year. Education week is, however, one week that 
is truly American, that should be observed everywhere and that deserves 
the hearty and cordial support of American labor. 





WASHINGTON 


No gilded dome swells from the lowly roof to catch the morning or 
evening beam; but the love and gratitude of united America settle upon 
it in one eternal sunshine. From beneath that humble-roof went forth the 
intrepid and unselfish warrior, the magistrate who knew no glory but his 
country’s good; to that he returned, happiest when his work was done. 
There he lived in noble simplicity, there he died in glory and peace. While 
it stands, the latest generations of the grateful children of America will 
make this pilgrimage to it as to a shrine; and when it shall fall, if fall it must, 
the memory and the name of Washington shall shed an eternal glory on the 
spot.—Edward Everett. 








Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 
Ti human parade passes on its way. Folly and the hand-maidens of folly are 





having a great time of it in many quarters of the globe. Many little miseries 
follow in the wake of folly, gnashing their teeth in suffering. Wisdom moves here 
and there, more or less austere and more or less lonesome. 
Thanksgiving time is with us. Wisdom will give thanks that the follies are not more 
numerous and the follies will give thanks that they are not austere, like wisdom. 
Those who move neither in the gossamer habiliments of the follies, nor in the sedate 
and chilly robes of wisdom, but who plod onward in more neutral garb, flirting now a 
bit with folly and chatting now a bit with wisdom, but doing their best to keep away from 
the little miseries, survey the world and its doings and scarcely know what to make of it. 
But, balancing one thing against another, clearly the greater weight is with the forces 
of wisdom and there is reason to think that even where folly seems most to be supreme, 
wisdom will ultimately come at last to share the throne. 
With splendid unconcern the sun moves ever on its way, from east to west. So 
moves the great triumph of wisdom and justice and human freedom. It is a consoling 


thought, the more so because there is convincing evidence of its truth. But regardless 
of evidence, we shall hold to it because it is the thought of hope; and if humanity can not 
hope, then might the world as well be abandoned to the follies, later to be devoured by 











the miseries that follow in her path. 





Labor’s Tremendous 
Contribution to Progress 


TANDING out clearly, like a beacon, 
is the trade union contribution to 
progress. The Portland convention 

was a striking example of the triumph of 
sanity and constructive thought. 

Nothing so like a cleaving of the dark 
clouds has been seen in many a month. 
No gathering of Americans has made such 
giant contribution to straight-limbed pro- 
gress this year 

Labor’s declaration of faith in industrial 
democracy strikes upward like aa inspiring 
shaft of light through a murk of selfish 
strife and short-sighted muddling. 

Statesmen will do well to contemplate 
the statesmanship that was displayed in 
Portland by men who do not call themselves 
statesmen at all. 

Politicians will do well-to try to under- 
stand what went on in Portland. 

If men like Gary could comprehend the 
actions of the Portland convention they 
would find many a puzzle a puzzle no longer. 
They would find that many a stone wall was 
but the creation of their own oblique think- 
ing and seeing. 

The Portland convention was by all 
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adds the best thing in months, the most 
hopeful thing. It was the kind of thing 
that offsets the sodden doings of Old World 
intrigue, that restores resilience to minds 
battered against by the depressing and 
maudlin machinations of so much of 
humanity. 

* * oe 
Government Grows Apace; 
But is Quantity Enough? 

“SOME inquiring soul has found, by 
dint of digging into the recent census 
figures, that one person out of every 

twelve Americans gainfully employed is on 
the public payroll, employed by government. 

Thus has government multiplied its jobs. 
Thus has government become quantitative, 
if not always qualitative. 

When forty-eight persons ride home in a 
street car there are perhaps four govern- 
ment employes in the crowd, four living from 
the taxes paid by the remaining number. 

Of course this load doesn’t break the 
camel’s back, but the camel may well 
question whether it serves any useful pur- 
pose to carry so onerous a burden. 

Government ought to be for the purpose 
of doing only those things that the people 
can not do for themselves. But the natural 
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law of life is growth, and everything endowed 
with life at least tries to comply with that 
law. 

But one of these days we shall have to stop 
and ask whether we have not too much 
government. We shall have to have a 
look at the vast horde of government 
officials and employes and ask whether we 
really need them all. We shall have to 
inquire into the ramifications of govern- 
ment and ask whether we can not well 
dispense with some. 

If the tendency of government is to 
grow and multiply its payroll, humanity in 
the large will have to have resort to that 
other law of nature—the first of the lot— 
self-preservation. 

* * * 


“Finis” Is Written 
to Another Fiction 


HEN, some two months ago, it was 

announced that the organization 

owning the New York Call had 
been reorganized, that the Garland Founda- 
tion, controlled by Foster, Baldwin and 
Co., had taken a $40,000 interest in the 
venture, that one or two dual or seceding 
unions had decided to sit in the game, 
along with the socialists and a few A. F. 
of L. unions, interesting speculation was 
unavoidable. ‘There was, in these columns, 
a brief indulgence in wonderment as to the 
outcome. 

It was particularly interesting that the 
chief executive positions on the Call, 
following the reorganization, were filled 
by what might well be called Garland 
Foundation men. Shortly after the reor- 
ganization the name of the paper was 
changed. It became the New York Leader. 
On November 12 it was announced that 
publication of the Leader had been sus- 
pended. 

The New York Call lived for some 
fifteen years; the Leader expired within two 
months. 

During the period of the life of the Call 
it is estimated that approximately a million 
dollars-were given for its sustenance by wage 
earners who believed the publication had a 
mission to fulfill, This was in addition 
to its business revenue. It was truly an 
enormus sum and it indicated a devotion 
that was remarkable. 

It can not be said that the Call did not 
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serve some purpose, but the indictment 
against its sponsors is that it might have 
served a much greater purpose. The Call 
might have lived had it found its true 


mission. The Call was the victim of a 
misguided zeal, a mistaken philosophy. 
During the greater part of its career, 
however, the Call was honest in the error 
of its way. The Leader went to an un- 
dignified grave as a mongrel pup, malformed 
and true to nothing. For it life, from the 
start, was impossible. 

The Leader was a fiction, a hodge podge, 
a tattered clown loosed in a field where 
sense and honesty and reality and under- 
standing were needed. Some of the sponsors 
of this hybrid must have been disgusted 
with the performance; others of course 
were of the “give them an inch and they’ll 
take an ell’’ variety and find in the demise 
only the disappearance of another hope of 
breaking down the trade union movement. 

With much rattling of Garland doubloons 
the Leader went the merry pace during its 
brief career. And, like some roving mounte- 
bank, it has folded its tent and forsaken the 
town. No more doubloons, no more Leader. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the show is over and 
the house is dark. The jazz band of the 
celebrated revolution is no more. It was 
too grotesque to live. 

* * * 


Teapot Dome Promises 
to be no Teapot Tempest 


HE Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has been digging into the 
mysteries of the leasing of Teapot 

Dome to the powerful Sinclair oil interests 
which are allied with Standard Oil. 

Teapot Dome was a naval oil reserve in 
Wyoming, set aside as such by act of Con- 
gress at the behest of the last President 
Roosevelt. It was about a year ago leased 
on a royalty basis to Sinclair while Albert 
B. Fall was Secretary of the Interior. 

There were two distinct steps in the pro- 
cedure. First the reserve had to be trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Navy to 
the Department of the Interior. This was 
done by executive order. Then the De- 
partment of the Interior had to make the 
lease. 

The Senate committee has found that 
there is grave doubt as to the legality of 
the executive order making the transfer. 
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It has found, secondly, that there is grave 
doubt as to the legality of the lease, since 
no bids were asked. ‘The. law provides 
that there must be bids for everything 
bought or sold by the goverament except 
personal service. 

Former Secretary Fall, testifying before 
the committee, contended that the lease called 
for personal service—anyhow, he contended 
that it was thoroughly legal. The com- 
mittee, in its report, may take a different 
view. 

The Teapot Dome lease is easily a million 
dollar affair. But it involves more than 
money. It involves for one thing the 
question of whether an act of Congress 
may be made to mean nothing to a cabinet 
member. 

The labor press of the country has been 
diligent in the effort to bring this scandal 
to public attention. Only a few daily 
papers have had much to say about the 
matter. When the committee hearings 
were on, during the forepart of November, 
they had little attention and were eclipsed 
at the crucial moment by the hearings on 
the conduct of the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
was an excellent method of switching public 
attention from an enormous deal to a dirty 
mess of comparatively minor deals. 

But Teapot Dome is not going to be put 
to sleep. It is not a tempest in a teapot. 
It involves a great corporation raid on the 
public domain, approved by two cabinet 
officers, the then Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Navy. It is not 
so much a matter of whether the thing was 
done legally as it is that such a thing should 
be done at all. ‘The legality of it is insignifi- 
cant besides the policy of it. 

* * 


A Maudlin Chair Warmer 
Raves About “Open Shop” 


Sy en in Forth Worth, Texas, a 
struggling group of propagandists 
seeks valiantly to grab public at- 
tention for the old, played-out “‘open shop”’ 
hokum. 

The “Open Shop Association of Fort 
Worth” has as its Secretary, a man named 
C. O. Vinnedge and Mr. Vinnedge is doing 
his doggondest to make the welking ring. 

There is just one trouble with Mr. 
Vinnedge. He has been playing Rip Van 








Winkle and he doesn’t know it. The 
parade has passed by and he isn’t aware of 
the fact. 

In his publicity Mr. Vinnedge claims the 
slanderously misnamed “American plan 
open shop movement is growing all over 
the country,” which, as every wide-awake 
eighth grade boy knows, is the reverse of 
the truth. He also claims that the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor is 
decreasing, which also is not the truth. 
He reaches the heighth of his peculiar 
eloquence in the following paragraph, which 
has not been changed or corrected, but which 
is presented exactly as it came from his 
office, where it was doubtless prepared in a 
laborious effort to be spontaneous, snappy 
and business-like, as all good “promotion 
stuff” should be, to wit and eke as follows: 


Why can not the people of this community get 
together, establish trades schools and have Fort 
Worth line up with the other Open Shop cities? 
There are several cities in our own state that are 
forging ahead faster than we are, and the answer 
is—they are open shop cities. Let us get busy 
and be known as Open Shop Fort Worth and get 
some of these big industries interested in us and 
come to our city and establish themselves—we 
will never get them unless we are known as an 
open shop city—for the very first thing these 
people want to know is as regards the labor situation, 
and whether or not this labor is controlled by the 
union. When we bring a big industry to our city 
we bring more people and more business and this 
makes for a real city. 


Truly, a gem of purest ray serene. A 
veritable humdinger. Feller citizens, let’s 
get together and make our fair city popular 
among all the dog-catchers and other 
pound-of-flesh collectors in the country. 
Let’s get a reputation for being industrial 
bad men. Let’s get a reputation for being 
a prize skinflint city—and then watch the 
factories come our way. Thus is Fort 
Worth advised. 

Well, if Forth Worth wants to follow that 
kind of advice it will deserve the poverty 
that it will surely get, the discord that it 
will surely get, the type of little minded 
employers that it will get. 

But Fort Worth will not be in the big 
parade if it takes that slovenly, ignorant 
advice. The parade is headed toward 
cooperation, toward justice in industrial 
relations, toward an understanding of the 
fact that wage earners, in their organized 
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capacity have a great contribution to make 
to industry, a great ability that is not to be 
had otherwise. 

Forth Worth is entitled to something 
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better than the maudlin propaganda of this 
kind of a professional chair warmer—and 
it is to be hoped that Fort Worth will 
make the fact apparent. 





Federation of Labor. 


national progress. 





Two Open Letters 


<4 A N OPEN Letter to Samuel Gompers,” written by Ray Giles and published in 
Advertising Fortnightly, New York,on November 24, attracted much attention, 
not only because of the suggestion made therein, but because of the splendid 
summarization which the author made of important achievements of the American 


President Gompers responded with an open letter, dealing with the suggestion made 
by Mr. Giles and with the position of the American Federation of Labor as a factor in 


Because of their general interest and for the information of readers, both of these 
interesting open letters are here published.—Errror. 


The Open Letter to Sy arg Gompers From Ray 
iles 


American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


DEAR Mr. GomPERS: 


Speaking before the National,Wheat Conference at Chicago, on June 20, 1923, you may 
recall that you said, ‘“‘So I say to you I wish you farmers of America would know the American 
organized labor movement as it is, rather than the reputation which altogether too many have 


given it.” 


Sitting at lunch the other day with six men, not one of whom is an employer of labor, I 
asked abruptly, “In a general way, are.your sympathies on the side of Labor or on the side 
of Capital?” There was no answer. Then this question was asked, ‘“‘Which do you think 
the greater offender, Capital or Labor?’ And five designated Labor, while the sixth “‘ guessed” 
that perhaps Capital had more offenses to its record. 

And so it might not be amiss to wish that the whole American people could “‘know the 


American organized labor movement as it is. 
At present we are desperately at sea. 


T IS the most vivid pictures which linger longest 
I in the memory. The six men referred to above 

all recalled scenes of violence during strikes in 
cities where they had lived. All had seen strikers 
resort to stones, ieadpipe, firearms or other forms 
of weapons to secure what they considered their 
rights. A review of the handbook of the American 
Federation of Labor goes a long way toward 
counterbalancing memories like these, but how many 
outside your own organization are familiar with 
this book? 


” 


For simple jobs we pay handsome prices to 
plumbers who bring along numerous assistants. 
Surely you have some good explanation for that. 

We hear of the handsome daily wage of the 
bricklayer. We do not stop to think that there 
are many days of the year when no bricks can be 
laid. Mr. Gompers, wouldn’t you like us to know 
the bricklayer’s yearly earnings as they are? 

We ask for estimates on painting our houses and 
are frequently astonished at the saving possible 
on a non-union job. And yet it is entirely possible 
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that acquaintance with the facts would make us 
respect the union man for his stand on wages. 

Even the newspapers are at sea. During the 
coal strikes widely disagreeing statements regarding 
miners’ earnings were printed in different news- 
papers on the same day. And so, without taking 
sides, and admitting freely that we are not in a 
position to judge, we suggest that the chief means 
of expression which the Union has at present is 
either “Demand” or “Strike.” We_ sincerely 
believe that there is an opportunity to make 
America “know the American organized labor 
movement as it is’”—through advertising. 

© . 

We point to the fact that public opinion as a 
whole has been at one time or another unfavorable 
toward many industries, corporations and public 
service companies, but that this unfavorable at- 
titude has often largely or entirely melted away in 
the face of intelligent advertising which made 
those enterprises known for what they really were. 

Packers have used advertising. Railroads have 
used advertising. ‘Trusts’? have used advertising. 
Lighting companies have used advertising. They 
have discovered that the average American is 
fair. He will judge fairly when given information 
on which he can form an intelligent judgment. 
So these companies have given facts. They have 
taken the public into their confidence. They have 
quoted profits and earnings. They have explained 
the nature of their problems. And the public 
has responded. 


get your greatest publicity when the voice of 

your organization is demanding or striking: 
A little modest demand is little, modest news. 
A big demand is big news. A strike that touches 
us all is a feature on the front page. A striking 
case of violence, which all good union men deplore, 
is still bigger news and may be accompanied by 
grewsome photographs. 

This publicity, Mr. Gompers, constitutes your 
present advertising—the kind that costs you nothing 
in cash and yet may be so expensive when you 
consider its effect on the mind of the public. 

But these newspaper accounts are often favor- 
able. Yes. There was the coal strike. Governor 
Pinchot recommended a 10 per cent increase, 
saying that the operators, railroads and middlemen 
could absorb it without any need to increase the 
price of coal to the consumer. There, surely, 
was an opinion to influence the public in your 
favor. Some of us had thougkt that statements 
by representatives of the mine workers were 
arbitrary. We felt they had no right to reject 


tr great trouble, Mr. Gompers, is that you 





arbitration as they said they certainly would. 
Then Governor Pinchot’s recommendation indi- 
cated that right might be largely on the side of the 
miners. A few more items along this line would 
have done much to warm-up our attitude toward 
the strikers. 

But the Japanese earthquake interrupted the 
normal appearance of other news. 

For one day at least the earthquake crowded 
out all mention of the coai strike right at the 
moment of its climax. By the time that the miners’ 
affairs could again get into the news columns, 
the strike was settled. 

No one can say just what the public thinks today 
of the miners. But I will venture to speculate 
that their attitude is more a grudging “Well, 
they got their raise again,” than “If Pinchot says 
they deserve 10 per cent increase, I guess it’s so.” 
And the reason for this is that ‘““Demand” and 
“Strike” were featured on more days and in more 
space than the opinion that the miners were entitled 
toa 10 per cent increase. 

If you had used advertising, the weight of that 
force could have been so applied that the public 
today would better “know the American organized 
labor movement as it is.” On the first appearance 
of Governor Pinchot’s recommendation, the ad- 
vertising director of the American Federation of 
Labor would have telegraphed to every newspaper 
in the United States to run in the next issue an 
advertisement which might have read something 
like this: 


Wuy GOVERNOR PINCHOT 
RECOMMENDS 10 PRR CENT INCREASE 
FOR ANTHRACITE MINERS 


Some of the facts which probably influenced the 
Governor of Pennsylvania in making his recom- 
mendation that the anthracite miners receive an 
increase of 10 per cent are these: 

1. The income of the average miner is $X,000 
a year. Remembering your own living costs, do 
you think the miners earn enough to support a 
family? 

2. The risks to life and limb are great. 
give some statistics proving the point.) 

3. The cost of coal at the mine (including all 
labor costs) is $X.00 a ton. Compare this with 
what you pay for coal delivered into your own 
cellar and you will see what profit is extracted by 
operators, middlemen and retailers. The wage of 
the miner is but a fraction of the present cost of coal. 

* ¢ * 


(Here 


Sometimes it takes me a week or more to write 
a good advertisement. So I make no claims that 
the foregoing five-minute suggestion shows a real 
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knowledge of the situation or embodies the strongest 
points which you might place before the public. 

But the appearance of such an advertisement 
would have gone a long way toward reinforcing 
public attitude in your favor. 

Advertising, however, is not a force to use only 
when a crisis comes. It is a force which surely 
and steadily builds up public opinion in favor of 
the advertiser—provided, of course, that his services 
or product have underlying merit. 

While adverusers use advertising even more 
freely in emergencies, this emergency advertising 
is still more valuable when consistent previous 
advertising has built up a supporting background. 

Emergency advertising is not enough to meet 
the needs of the American Federation of Labor. 

As our old friend said, ““The evil that men do 
lives after them—the good is oft interred with their 


bones.” 
s* ¢ @ 


I venture to say that the public would be sur- 
prised to know of some of the broad measures that 
have characterized the work of the American 
Federation of Labor during its history. 

For a steady series of advertisements, some 
topics selected at random from the A. F. ef L. book 
might be: 

1. “‘When the armistice was signed and the repre- 
sentatives of the various allied nations and the 
United States met in Paris to draw up peace terms, 
the French premier selectea the President of the 
American Federation of Lavor as a member of the 
International Labor Legislation Commission. And 
the commission selected him for its chairman. 
The present standing of the Federation as a world 
factor demonstrates the wisdom of its fundamental 
principles.” 

2. The Attitude of the A. F. of L. on Politics. 
“Article 1 of the first constitution was constructed 
to keep out of the Federation political labor parties 
that might try to force themselves into future 
conventions. It was not until 1890 that a political 
organization, the Socialist Labor Party, sought to 
‘jimmy’ itself into the A. F. of L. It was over- 
whelmingly deteated, the convention declaring: 

“‘ ‘We affirm the trade union movement to be the 
legitimate channel through which wage earners of 
America are seeking present amelioration and 
future emancipation. Its methods are well de- 
fined, its functions specialized, its work clearly 
mapped out. We further hold the trade unions of 
America comprising the A. F. of L. are committed 
against the introduction of matters pertaining to 
partisan politics, to the religion of men or their 
birthplace. While declining to admit representa- 
tives of the Socialist Labor Party as a political 
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party, this convention declares itself tolerant of all 
phases of the reform movement and would bar no 
delegate as an individual because of his belief, 
whether radical or conservative.’ ” 

3. Eight-hour Day. ‘The history of the struggle 
for an eight-hour day indicates that you were 
pioneers in working for something which the public 
now accepts as right. 

4. Arbitration. Your attitude on arbitration is 
probably greatly misunderstood. The following 
paragraph from the A. F. of L. book suggests 
another advertisement: 

“Any board of arbitration with power to enforce 
its award upon individuals ceases to be a board of 
arbitration and assumes all the functions of an 
industrial court; as such it is a revival of the 
English quarter sessions, a reintroduction of 
serfdom and fundamentally opposed to the 
Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

5. Equal Suffrage. How many know or remember 
that “‘In 1890 the A. F. of L. urged an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States granting 
enfranchisement to all citizens regardless of sex?” 
Quoting further: “‘The best interest of Labor re- 
quires the admission of women to full citizenship 
as a matter of justice and as a mecessary step 
toward insuring and raising the scale of wages for 
all.”’ 

How many know that in 1894 your convention 
demanded that women “receive equal compensa- 
tion with men for equal service performed?” 

And again, in 1917: “We reiterate our 
demand that Congress submit an equal suffrage 
amendment to the States.” 

6. Child Labor. How many know that as early 
as 1881 “‘the Federation favored enactment of laws 
in the various states forbidding the employment 
of children under fourteen years of age?” 

7. Prison Work. Two statements on this subject 
would be enlightening to many: 

“We recognize the economic wisdom and the 
humane purpose in finding employment for those 
confined in our penal institutions, but we protest 
against the labor o/ society’s derelicts and unfortu- 
nates being made a source of profit for the state 
or its contractors to the detriment of the citizens 
of the state and people generally. We particularly 
protest against that policy being pursued by one 
or more states for their own profit or the profit of 
contractors by dumping the products of prison 
labor on the markets of other states in which the 
people have either partially or wholly solved that 
problem for themselves.” 

“The largest part of the profit from the labor of 
convicts under the contract system does not go to 
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the state. The convict receives none of it. It 
goes to the contractor, who has no interest what- 
ever in the welfare of the convict or the interests 
of the state other than to add to his own swollen 
profits from the misfortune of the criminal. Con- 
sequently no reformation results. The prisoners 
are not deceived, they know they are robbed. 
They become hardened and learn to hate society 
for the crime society permits to be practiced on 
them in the name of—law.” 

8. Labor Day. The history of Labor Day would be 
interesting to many. I did not know that years 
ago the A. F. of L. put this holiday on the calendar. 

9. Restricted Immigration. Again you seem to have 
pioneered. You tell us that in 1891 the A. F. of 
L. Convention said: 

“Time was when the American people could 
declare the United States should be a haven for 
the oppressed of all nations and invite all who 
desired to seek a new home to come to our shores. 
At that time the industries of our country were 
entirely in their infancy, our lands were unde- 
veloped, our resources greater than we ever knew. 
The people who came did so of their own volition; 
they cast their fortunes with those already here, 
harmonized and blended with them. ‘Today’ 
however, there is not an industry which is not 
overcrowded with working people who vainly 


plead for an opportunity to work. This is not: 


only confined to the factories, workshops, mills, 
mines and stores, but the same complaint comes 
from the farmlands, and all join in a mighty cry 
that relief must come. On the other hand, we see 
artificial famines in some of the older countries 
caused by the vast holdings of the titled wealthy 
class. While the masses starve the tyrannical 
effete monarchs bolster up their miserable dynasties 
by forcing emigration.” 

10. Museum of Safety. ‘The only protection 
ever extended to the workers has been 
where their ability has compelled better conditions 
through their organized power, assisted by a 
public opinion created by the information which 
the workers themselves forced on public attention. 
A Museum of Safety was advocated. In this 
museum was to be every device known or invented 
in the future to safeguard machinery and lessen its 
ability to maim and kill. Safety appliances for 
railroad men were advocated and secured. ‘Au- 
tomatic stops’ were urged. In fact every means 
of absolutely safeguarding the lives and limbs of 
the workers has been urged by the A. F. of L., 
and in many instances it has been successful.” 

11. Sailors’ Rights. ‘Probably the longest and 
most bitter’struggle brought to a successful issue 
was the gaining of freedom for seamen. They 
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were the only workers who were denied individual 
and personal freedom. They were subject to 
imprisonment for leaving an American ship in an 
American port. This was involuntary servitude, a 
situation absolutely opposed to the Constitution 
of the United States. Among their many other 
grievances were: Overloading and poorly manning 
vessels; insufficient food, some worse than prison 
fare, making scurvy prevalent; rotten vessels sent 
to sea; forcing use of insanitary forecastles; the 
‘crimping’ system; extreme cruelty and brutality of 
officers; using Chinamen for sailors; clothing could 
be attached for nonfulfillment of any contract to 
work on a vessel of the United States.” 

12. Government Pay. We all sympathize with 
the letter carrier. You tell us: “For severl years 
every effort has been put forth to secure a minimum 
wage of $3 a day for government employes, who 
have been notoriously pointed out as the lowest 
paid labor for the duties performed of any in the 
country. The fact that these inadequate wages 
remained practically unchanged during the war 
causes regret that our legislators have not learned 
that only the loyalty of these oppressed workers 
kept them at their tasks. It was another exempli- 
fication of man’s inhumanity to man, a shame and 
disgrace to a democracy.” 


HESE are but a few of many topics which 
might be handled in a series of magazine or 
newspaper advertisements to make us know 

the American organized labor movement as it 
is. ay 
+ 7 * 

The union label may be looked for by union men 
and union sympathizers, but its value in the mind 
of the average consumer is questionable. Few 
trade-marks have ever gotten very far without 
advertising. In order to make the union label 
universally sought, you must make the union itself 
universally respected. General advertising along 
the lines I have indicated would go a long way 
toward doing this. . 

In this series of Open Letters I have several times 
pointed out the “inside” value of advertising— 
the good effect it has on those within an organi- 
zation in addition to its ability to influence those 
without. 

* * > 

High-grade advertising on the achievements of 
the A. F. of L. would put the union man on a 
pedestal. He would simply have to live up to 
the advertising or the money would be wasted. 
He would feel the increasing interest of the public. 
As this made itself felt he would naturally give up 
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his‘occasional violence and lawlessness. Advertising 
reminding him of the Federation’s accomplish- 
ments and vision would make him a better union 
man and a still better citizen. He would see 
that there is a more powerful voice for the union 
than “Strike” or “‘Demand.”’ 
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Twenty cents a year from each of the over 
3,000,000 members would amount to $600,000. 
This amount of money would be little enough to 
spend in face of the possible returns in good will 
from a more enlightened public. 

Very truly yours, 


Ray GIes. 


An Open Letter in Response to Mr. Giles 


Mr. Ray GILEs, 
Care of Advertising Forinighily, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. GILEs: 


Your open letter to me published on October 24 is deeply appreciated because it has set 


forth so much truthful information about the American labor movement. 


There is scarcely 


a line in your most interesting letter to which I can not give my hearty approval. 
You have demonstrated, and without apparent difficulty, that it is easily possible to 
“‘know the American organized labor movement’’ as it is, and that it is not necessary to acquire 


misinformation. 


Of course your point is that the information is available but that it is not brought to the 


attention of the general reading public. 
direction. 


OU have correctly stated the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor on a number 
of most important issues and you have shown 

how in a number of great humanitarian move- 
ments the American Federation of Labor has 
pioneered the way toward greater opportunity and 
a nearer approach to justice, not only for the 
organized wage earners but for all of our people. 

Your plea is that the American Federation of 
Labor should advertise its good works through the 
medium of paid advertising space in periodical 
and other publications. This would no doubt be 
desirable if it were possible. There are a number 
of reasons why it is, for the present at least, not 
possible. 

You suggest that 20 cents a year per member 
would raise a fund of more than $600,000. This is 
manifestly true. I wonder if you know, however, 
that the present total income of the American 
Federation of Labor is only one cent per member 
per month or twelve cents per member per year, 
which is just a little more than half the amount 
you suggest should be expended for advertising. 

All of the work of the American Federation of 
Labor, which, as I think most persons will admit, 
is considerable, is performed on this income of 
twelve cents per member per year. 

To increase this amount even by so much as one 
cent a year per member is almost impossible, to 





Your own letter to me contributes something in that 


say nothing of increasing it by an amount so much 
as 20 cents a year for advertising alone. 
> . a 


The American Federation of Labor has done all 
of the constructive things to which you call at- 
tention. Your list as you know is by no means 
complete. It could be made much longer and it 
would be found to ramify into practically every 
field of human endeavor and into every phase of 
human life and well-being. 

I have no idea of contenting myself with saying 
that for the present your suggestion is impossible. 
I wish it might be otherwise. I wish we could tell 
every person in the United States every day in the 
year of the achievements, the policies, practices 
and ideals of the organized labor movement. I 
wish we were able to do this in space at our own 
command. It would be of advantage to all of our 
people and particularly to the unorganized wage 
earners to know of the achievements and the efforts 
of the trade union movement. 

The work of our movement, however, is an open 
book. Its decisions are reached in the open. 
Its activities are matters of current news. If it 
would be to our advantage to present these matters 
through the medium of paid advertising, it is also 
the duty of the newspapers of the country to pub- 
lish accurately and adequately fair accounts of 
what the trade union movement does. 

I am not at all inclined to make any sweeping 
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condemnation of the newspapers of our country 
for any failure on their part to present a fair picture 
of the achievements of American organized labor, 
because the newspapers have too much excellent 
service to their credit to make any general sweeping 
condemnation fair or desirable. I can not avoid 
pointing out, however, that if there is the general 
lack of understanding which your letter assumes, 
the newspapers of the country are in some measure 
responsible. 

I think as you do that the undertakings, the 
policies, methods and achievements of the organized 
labor movement are worthy of continuous, adequate 
presentation to the general public. There is 
much improvement in this presentation, and because 
of that I have little desire to consume time in dis- 
cussion of the failures and misrepresentations of 
the past. 

I realize something of the difficulties that con- 
front those who make our daily newspapers and 
I think much more is to be gained by helping to 
develop cooperation in the future than by dwelling 
on the lack of it that has been encountered at times 
in the past. 

s* ¢« & 

While newspapers are under discussion let me 
call your attention to the fact that there are pub- 
lished in the United States approximately 350 
weekly and monthly trade union publications. 
Many of these are exceedingly ably edited and 
easily take a position in the front ranks of con- 
structive American journalism. Many of them 
have large circulations and many of them are to 
be found in the libraries throughout the country. 

I am quite well aware of all that you say when 
you point out that the greatest publicity results 
when labor is “demanding or striking.’”’ I am not 
so sure that this is as unfortunate as you evidently 
believe it to be. When the unions of wage earners 
are demanding something they are doing so for 
the purpose of either preventing a deterioration of 
their standards or for the purpose of improving 
their standards in order that life may be a little 
better for wage earners. Do you not think unor- 
ganized wage earners find these efforts of interest 
to themselves? Do you not think there is an appeal 
to unorganized wage earners by reason of the 
very fact that these efforts are made? 

Our movement is not a movement of bankers, 
railroad presidents and great merchants. We do 
expect that these will see the justice of our course 
as it is worked out but obviously the primary 
appeal of our efforts is not to them. It is to wage 
earners. 


The confidence of wage earners in this movement 
is indicated by the fact that there are within its 
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ranks not the three million which you suggest but 
more than five million American men and women. 
You are justified in using the figure which you use 
because our own published figures give you warrant 
for so doing. 

We are constantly under the necessity of ex- 
plaining the fact that our published figures are not 
accurate, for a very excellent reason. The only 
figures which it is possible for us to have are the 
figures showing per capita tax paid. When there is 
unemployment or when there are strikes no per capita 
tax is paid. The most recent figures published 
cover a period of sixteen months and during that 
period of sixteen months the United States witnessed 
its lowest point of industrial activity during which 
there were some millions of unemployed and it 
witnessed also not less than a half dozen strikes, 
national in scope, including the strike of the rail- 
way shop trades and the strike of the coal miners. 
Over periods of months many thousands of trade 
unionists paid no dues. 

The membership of American trade unions has 
never been greater than it is today and, while it is 
not possible to know accurately the precise number, 
it is safe to say that there are many more than five 
million American trade unionists and possibly as 
many as six million. 

The railroads, as you point out, have used 
advertising. The packers have used advertising. 
Other great American industrial interests, including 
Standard Oil, and various public utilities ‘have used 
advertising. It is, of course, a legitimate method 
of presenting a point of view. . 

While there has been much special pleading 
presented to the public through the medium of 
paid advertising it is at least in the open and 
nobody can mistake the authority for the statements 
made. It is much preferable to the anonymous 
and disguised corporation propaganda that is put 
before the public in so many other ways. 


A number of trade unions ‘dit used advertising 
on special occasions with results that have been 
generally satisfactory. I present no argument 
against its advisability. It must be considered, 
however, merely as a channel for the conveying of 
information to be used as circumstances seem to 
require or as circumstances permit. It is not 
something which must be used. : 

So far as the organized labor movement is con- 
cerned, advertising is something which it ought not 
be necessary to use any more than it ought to be 
necessary for, say, the Congress of the United 
States. Whether we should like to use it or not is 
a matter of no great moment at the present time 
because its use is prohibited by its great cost- 

The American Federation of Labor is not a profit. 
making institution. It can not in any way derive 
an income from advertising. And your study of 
advertising must have led you to the conclusion 
that practically all of those who make use of 
advertising derive an income in some form from 
that use. 

I desire once more to thank you very sincerely 
for your splendid presentation of facts and for 
your intelligent and sympathetic point of view. 


Very truly yours, 
cae. GomPErs, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 














Book Reviews 


ANOTHER “VIEWPOINT” VOLUME 


WE AND OUR HISTORY; A Biography of the American People: by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard—The American Viewpoint 
Society, Inc. 

This is the third volume edited by the American Viewpoint Society. 

It is an admirable achievement of 'a very difficult task—the selection and 

presentation of those forces that have been most potent in shaping American 

destinies. 
In discussing the development of the constitution Professor Hart says: 
We have seen how the American people had been getting ready for a hundred 
years to make a national constitution that would satisfy all parts of the Union and at 
the same time would answer for the needs of a strong and growing nation. Yet the man 
who has had most personal weight in making the Federal Constitution what it is. today 
was not a member of the Constitutional Convention. 


Emphasis is laid upon the social, intellectual and economic conditions 
which have a part in determining national policies. Obviously it is impossible 
to go into details, so the author has used a method of illustrating a period 
by types in a concluding section at the end of each chapter depicting the 
American who best stands for the spirit of the period. Those chosen for 
this interpretation through individual influence are: 


Christopher Columbus, First American Geographer. 

William Penn, Commonwealth Builder. 

Benjamin Franklin, Colonial Statesman. 

George Washington, Father of His Country. 

John Marshall, Expounder of the Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, Apostle of Popular Government. 

Robert Fulton, Inventor and Promoter. 

James Russell Lowell, the National Poet. 

Daniel Webster, member of the Great Triumvirate (Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster). 

Robert E. Lee, American Chevalier. 

U. S. Grant, the Plain Man, 

Grover Cleveland, Self-Educated President. 

William McKinley, Self-Made Man. 

James J. Hill, Industrial Leader. 

T. R., the Great Mixer. 

Julia Ward Howe, Writer, Reformer, Homekeeper. 

Samuel I. Clemens, the Author of the People. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Complete American. 

The book is a valuable interpretation of national history as a synthesis 
of many forces and many groups, which have achieved a definite expression 


of unity of purpose. 
(1019) 
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STORY OF THE SEAMEN 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA: by Arthur 
Emil Albright, M. A., From Bulletin 342 


Under this title the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes a study 
of the seamen’s “history and problems.” 


As early as the fifties of the last century attempts were made to organize seamen’s 
unions, says the author, yet none of the resulting organizations remained in existence 
long enough to have any influence on the unions which now are part of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

The records of the headquarters of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific show that 
on January 18, 1892, that organization voted to refer the question of a national union 
to its branches. 


Under the revision of its charter in 1899, this union became the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America. 


The revised constitution provided for the formation of unions composed of bona 
fide seamen and divided the country into three geographical districts—the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Great Lakes. In each of thése there was to be only one union 
of a given craft. (On shipboard there are three distinct departments or crafts—the 
deck, the engine room, and the cooks’ and steward’s departments.) The new organi- 
zation was thus a federation of affiliated autonomoys unions, similar to the American 
Federation of Labor in structure and function. 

It has always been the intention of the officials of the International Seamen’s Union 
to have the relations existing between the various unions function on a voluntary basis. 
That is, the international union has never dictated a policy but has always outlined 
and urged acceptable plans. The adherence to this practice explains the long time 
that was required to effect the acceptance of a uniform transfer system. While this 
procedure in this instance involved slow progress, it nevertheless permitted the various 
unions to function as autonomous units and has perhaps prevented the acceptance 
of other programs that might have involved disintegrating forces. 


The account of the formation of the organization is little more than an 
enumeration of facts gathered from documents without drawing upon the 
richly informing materials that can be gathered from individuals, hence the 
human side of the struggle is lost. Emphasis is placed upon the legislative 
and international activity of the union and the chapters devoted to these 
phases are much more satisfactorily developed. 


When the I. W. W. and other critics recently belittled the accomplishments of 
the International Seamen’s Union of America, the reply of its president was brief. He 
said that the outstanding accomplishment of his union was the change that it had wrought 
in the legal status of the seaman. When the international union was founded, American 
seamen had the “‘status of slaves.’”” Gradual improvements of this condition were secured 
by the union through a number of legislative changes culminating in the La Follette Sea- 
men’s Act in 1915. This act has been termed the Magna Charta of American seamen. 
The importance which the seamen have attached to their legal position, the acitivities 
leading up to the seamen’s act, and the subsequent changes which have been effected in 
the condition of the seamen are discussed in this chapter. 


The alertness of President Furuseth in preventing the seamen from 
coming under the provisions of compulsory measures applying to “trans- 
portation” workers is overlooked. This was a not unimportant part of his 
long legislative service. Since efforts to better conditions for American 
seamen involved a competitive international field, seamen’s problems of the 
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world are interrelated. Appropriate emphasis is placed on this historical 
development. 

The text is singularly lacking in proper names—only Furuseth’s is 
mentioned—and yet how intimately the personalities of such men as Paul 
Scharrenberg, Patrick Flynn, Patrick O’Brien, and Victor Olander are 
associated with the development of the Seamen’s union under the leadership 
of their chief. History without personality is often lifeless if not meaningless. 

The study represents a beginning in a field that ought to have immediate 
attention. There is much of value in labor records and some of the more 
important records can be reached only by word of mouth. 





EXPLAINING POLITICAL MECHANISM 
THE GAME OF POLITICS: by Frank R. Kent—Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This is a book of interest and value to anyone who has to do a practical 
job in politics. The author is a realist, concerned with the facts of the 
political game. He begins the story with the basic political element, the 
precinct executive and his function: 


The election precinct is the smallest political division. It contains an average 
of 600 voters. In each precinct the party organization has a precinct executive, or 
captain or committeeman. Just as the precinct is the smallest political division, so 
is the precinct executive the smallest unit in the party machine. While he is the 
smallest he is also, by long odds, the most vital. There are about 250,000 of him in 
the country. He is the bone and sinew of the machine. He is its foundation and the 
real source of its strength. If he does not function, the machine decays. If he quits, 
‘the machine dies. 

He is the actual connecting link between the people and the organization, and he 
is the only connecting link—the only man in the machine who has any point or direct 
contact with the voters, who knows anything about them, who has any real influence 
with them. All that the boss has in the way of power comes from the precinct execu- 
tives. All that the machine has in the way of substance and solidity, he gives it. 
Without him there is no machine. He is the indispensable cog in the wheel. 

The precinct executive has personal knowledge of all voters in his division 

and minute knowledge of the voters of his party. His work is facilitated 
by the indifference of the average voter to the primary: 


This curious reluctance of the voter to participate in the primaries simplifies the 
precinct executive’s job very much. After he has gone through a few primaries in his 
precinct, he has a carefully compiled list of the Democratic voters who do not take 
the trouble to vote in the primaries and an equally careful list of those who do. This 
reduces the number of voters with whom he must reckon in the primaries to, say, 125. 


Then Mr. Kent points out the vital importance of the primary: 


Primaries are really the key to politics. There is no way for party candidates 
to get on the general election ballot except through the primaries. Primaries are the 
exclusive gate through which all party candidates must pass. Control of that gate in 
any community means control of the political situation in that community. 

Defeating its candidates in the general election not only does not break its grip, 
it often does not make even a dent in it. It can and does continue to function after a 
general election defeat just as it did before. The only place a machine can be beaten 
is in the primaries. So long as it can nominate its candidates, so long as is it an unbeaten 
machine. This is a government by parties, and under our system parties are essential 
to government. In all the states the two big parties—the Demdcratic and Republican— 
are recognized by law. 
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This is the way the machine controls the primary: 


It is not too much to say that the great bulk of the men holding municipal, state, 
and federal offices throughout the country today were elected or appointed to these 
offices because of the support of the party organizations or machines. They are exactly 
thé same thing. There are in the United States more than 2,000,000 political jobholders 
of one kind or another. They range all the way from the President of the United 
States to the city street sweeper. 

Nearly all of these are strictly organization men. Practically all of them vote 
strictly party tickets with unvarying regularity. Moreover, through family or other 
ties, every one of them is able to influence from two to ten votes besides his own. Some 
of them, of course, control a great many more. Five is the average. This means a 
powerful army. It is a lot of votes. They are divided between Republicans and 
Democracts, but the number is great enough to give each an exceedingly formidable 
force. They constitute the shock troops of the organization—the rank and file of 
the machines. 

The next cog in machine organization is the ward executive “a promoted 

precinct executive”’ 

Nobody gives the ward executive his position of ward leadership. He wins it. 
Officially, he is, in some cites, elected by the party voters of his ward in the primaries, 
and in others—Baltimore, for instance—he is named by the state central committee, 
of which the boss has control. Actually he is elected or appointed because he is the 
strongest man in his party in the ward. It is obvious that if the strongest man is 
ignored and a weaker one appointed, he can not last. The strong man just sits tight and 
beats the other fellow in the next primary. And then he has got to be recognized. 
The machine can not run a ward with an executive who can not carry it. The fact is 
that every ward executive just as in the case of every precinct executive, holds his 
position because he has the strength to hold it and for no other reason. No one can 
give him his job. He has got to get it himself, and he can hold it just so long as he has 
the strength to hold it and no longer. 


His greatest asset is the ward club: 

The multitude of voters who take no active interést in politics, and vote, when 
they do vote, perfunctorily, have not the least conception of what these clubs are, 
of their influence, or even, except in the vaguest way, of their existence. Yet, they 
are a very vital part of the life of every city in the country. 





As to his power: 

It ought to be clear by now that it is not the boss who picks the candidates for 
the legislature, for the city council, and for the party committees—it is the ward execu- 
tive. The boss agrees to and ratifies the executive’s selection—but he rarely goes over 
the head of the executive in the ward. It simply is not done. 


County and city machines differ only in degree and the former has greater 


expenses : 
Where an average ward executive will need or get $500 to $1,000, a county boss, 
with less votes to handle in his bailiwick, will need or get anywhere from $2,000 up 
to $8,000. That seems enormous, but it is the fact. 





Then comes the apex of the political machine—the boss: 

A curious American institution, with no legal or even official party status, with 
a power partly real and partly mythical, sometimes wholly sinister and low, sometimes 
—— honest, occasionally cloaked in respectability, sometimes possessed of a 





in their respective communities in America—if exception is made a those persons 
whose influence is purely a spiritual one. 

Unquestionably, the political bosses and the business giants are the two most 
concretely. powerful groups in the country, and public sentiment is the curb on both 
of them. Fear of an aroused people keeps the bosses of politics and the bosses of 
business both within bounds. Of the two, the super-capitalist is the more powerful 
the country over, but confine them to their respective communities—a single city or a 
single state—and the political boss stands out supreme. 


Under different types of bosses are mentioned Mark Hanna, Arthur Pue 
Gorman, Boies Penrose, William Barnes, Robert M. LaFollette, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, John Walter Smith, William F. Stone, James Reid. 

Such are the controlling cogs in the political machines that govern us: 
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After recounting the activities of the machines Mr. Kent has several chapters 
describing extra-machine groups that force issues. Such groups—or blocs— 
are necessary because the machine has no conern for issues. Its purpose 
is to control offices. However, such groups as are concerned about particular 
issues, control votes and are organized. ‘Therefore the “machines” can not 
ignore them : 


Now as to issues. Political issues are not made by either candidates or parties. 

Candidates and parties conceive neither issues nor ideas, except in cases so rare 
as to be negligible. Issues and ideas are forced on candidates and parties and are 
made live questions in political campaigns by various outside agencies, elements, and 
groups. 

Of the 145 different representatives of special interests and groups in Washington 
whose business not only is to exert pressure upon Senators and Representatives after 
election, but in one way or another get into the campaigns with their issues and ideas, 
there are about 60 who are really effective. 

These have behind them sufficient voting or financial strength to compel con- 
sideration by candidates for elective office and by the holders of elective offices. 


The book ends with the Monday Lunch Club: 


It is a little-known organization and it does not court publicity, and it has had very 
little. Yet its members are, perhaps, the most influential group of men in the country. 
Their names are not well known. They are not interviewed by the newspapers and 
they stay and work largely in the background, and quietly. Few of them make public 
speeches and their pictures do not often appear in the public prints. 

Their club is not a business organization. It is a social affair, run on a friendly 
basis, and they meet once a week at lunch. There are included in its membership the 
Standard Oil representative, the American Farm Bureau representative, the repre- 
sentatives of the coal interests, the leather interests, the beef interests, the railroads, 
the silk interests, the glove interests, the fertilizer interests, the cotton interests, the 
banking interests, the express company interests, the wire interests, the steel interests, 
and a number of other similar interests. 


The Great Game of Politics is readable and worthy of considerable 
study. It is a plain statement of facts. 

Is there any fundamental significance in the fact that our public affairs 
are largely controlled by the ‘‘machine’’ whose cohesive force is the personal 
interests of a small group who promote those interests by organized associated 
effort? 





AN ALMANAC .OF HUMAN EFFORT 


INTERNATIONAL JEWELRY WORKERS’ UNION ALMANAC, pub- 
lished by the International Jewelry Workers’ Union, New York City. 

In this book of some 420 pages there is contained a full history of the 
efforts of the jewelry workers to organize and to bring to their industry the 
benefits of collective action. 

Secretary Abraham Greenstein, in compiling the book, has put into its 
pages a tremendous amount of hard work in a most creditable manner. 

To jewelry workers the story recorded in these crowded pages must 
real like a romance. The gradual improvement in working conditions, the 
gradual decrease of the number of working hours per day, the gradually 
increasing rate of pay—these are things that mean life, that mark the dif- 
ference between enslavement and freedom. ‘These are the things that 
revolutionize human existence. 

Secretary Greenstein is to be commended for his work. The book 
should find eager readers among all who work at the jewelry workers’ trade, 
those who belong to the union and those who do not. It is the story of 
courageous, persistent human effort and sacrifice for principle, for freedom, 
for the improvement and advancement of human life. It would be well 
if the stories of other organizations could be made as fully available. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 





Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 


A. A. Myrup.—We have 220 local unions with a 
total membership of 27,991. The sum of $225 was 
expended, resultant from 3 deaths in our member- 
ship. Our sick and disabled members total 333, 
for whom there has been spent $7,026.86. State 
of employment is fair. 


Flint Glass Workers 


Harry H. Cook.—We have a membership totalling 
7,837 in our 138 local unions. State of employment 
is good and is improving. 

Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We now have 73 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Our local union 
of Coshocton, Ohio, has renewed last year’s agree- 
ment. Our new local union in Sullivan, Indiana, 
has succeeded in signing an agreement calling 
for the 8-hour day and a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. Organizing work is being carried on in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Little Rock. 


We now have three union laundries in Little Rock, 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—In our 38 local unions we have 
a membership of 2,300. One death occurred, 
resulting in an expenditure of $1,000. State of 
employment is fair. 


Wall Paper Crafts 


Edwin Gentzler.—In our 13 local unions we have 
a membership of 554. State of employment is 
good in the manufacturing end of our industry; 
but very bad from the printing-cutting end. On 
August 1 the new agreements went into effect for 
three years. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


Yoder.—We now have 240 local unions 
There were 5 
The 


A. D. 
with a total membership of 8,000. 
deaths and as the result we expended $550. 
state of employment is fair. 





FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 
Workers have been laid off at the railroad shops 
and in the shipyards. Additional employes have 


been put on at the canning factories. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

Some lumber workers have been laid off. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. Two members of organized labor 
are now operating a store which handles nothing 
but union-made products. 

Taft.—P. E. Gilmore: 

Work is more plentiful now than it has been 


heretofore. A few of the oil companies have hired 
more employes. An oil refinery is in the course of 
erection. : 


COLORADO 


Denver.—C. T. Downer: 

Some building tradesmen have been laid off. 
The Peoples Finance Coal Mine, a union concern, 
has started operating. Work has opened up on a 
new school house. Committees are constantly 
visiting local unions to increase the demand for 
union-made products. The local union of mine 
workers has been reorganized. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

We have two union coal mines, the Fox mine 
and the Monroe mine, and we are urging our mem- 
bers to purchase union-mined coal. The Denver, 
Rio Grande & Western has laid off 500 men. 
The Moffat Tunnel Commission has hired a number 
of men. This job will operate 3 shifts, 8 hours each. 
The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is putting up a new and very costly 
building. Building continues to boom. One-half 
of our industries are operated on a union basis. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, spent several days in Denver 
recently and addressed a number of meetings on 
workers’ education. We have a labor college here 
and efforts are being made to extend the move- 
ment to Colorado Springs and Pueblo. We are 
going to hold a mass meeting in the interest of all 
union labels on December 7th. Many union- 
labeled prizes will be given away. We are dis- 
tributing Clown union-labeled cigarettes at all union 
meetings. City employes’ union is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Cigarmakers are endeavoring 
to unionize the La Dez cigar factory. The meat 
cutters and butcher workmen are increasing their 
membership. We are vigorously prosecuting all 
violators of the women’s 8-hour law. Charges 
have been filed against the Zatt Laundry Company. 
All our theatres heré have hired additional members 
of the musicians’ union, to augment their 
orchestras. 

Greeley.—Geo. P. Brooks: 

More workers have been put on at the Great 
Western Sugar Company. The demand is large 
for men in agricultural work. A labor college is 
being formed. 
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Could the telephone directory 
in the hands of each subscriber be 
revised from hour to hour, there 
would be no need for the informa- 
tion operator. But the directory 
cannot at one time list all sub- 
scribers. Even during its printing 
and binding, thousands of changes 
take place in the telephone com- 
munity. New subscribers are 
added to the list. Old ones move 
their places of business or of 
residence. 

Though their names are not 
listed on the directory, these sub- 
scribers must be connected by the 
highways of speech with all others 
in the community. To supple- 
ment the printed page, there must 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


be guides at the crossroads of 
conversation. 


Such are the information opera- 
tors, selected for their task because 
of quickness and accuracy, ‘cour- 
tesy and intelligence. At their 
desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they re- 
lieve the regular operators from 
answering thousands of questions 
about telephone numbers that 
would otherwise impede the ren- 
dering of service. If they are 
asked for numbers already in the 
directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the 
most complete utilization of tele- 
phone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward better Service 
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In 10 Years, Mother 



























WHY GREAT ARTISTS 
TURN TO BRUNSWICK 
Without exception thein- 
ternationally acclaimed 
artists of the New Hall of 
Fame have chosen Bruns- 
wick for which to make 
records exclusively. 
Brunswick records 
are known the world 
over aS the world’s 
truest reproductions. 
Hear Bruns- 
wick records 
to appreciate 
the difference 








PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


One of these children will 
be enjoying social advan- 
tages the other can never 


hope to attain 
wwe 


A fundamental appreciation ot good music 
—the unmistakable mark of culture the 
world over! 


Are you providing it for your children, 
mother, or do you feel that an ordinary 
school education will tide them over? 


Modern educators say that home musical 
training is all-important, inviting that sub- 
tle advantage of personality over those less 
fortunately endowed. 


A Brunswick phonograph and Brunswick 
records by the great modern artists of the 
New Hall of Fame, open wide to your 
children the best music of the world. 


Brunswick phonographs and Brunswick 
records give your children the truest appre- 
ciation of music by training the ear accu- 
rately. The clearness and true musical 
worth of Brunswick records are famous. 


Brunswick records play on all phonographs 
and Brunswick phonographs plav all makes 
of records. 


Hear! Then compare! 
www 
The Brunswick-Blake-Collender Co. 


Manufacturers - - - Established 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES—CHICAGO 
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Trinidad.—R. F. Robinson: 
The railroads have employed some of the old 


employes since the strike was called off. The 
men in the steel plant at Pueblo have received a 
12 per cent increase in wages. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—E. C. Harmon: 

There has been an increase in employment in all 
river front shops, enough to take care of the local 
men. The John Rourke & Son Company has 
hired additionalemployes. A union label committee 
is working to promote the use of union-made goods. 
The longshoremen’s union is under the process of 
reorganization. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—Howard Dockter: 

There have been some improvements given the 
workers at the R. W. & G. foundry and the stove 
foundry. The Anderson foundry has laid off some 
employes. New workers have been hired at an 
electric plant here—the Reny plant. The organizer 
is trying to organize a union label league. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—John F. Quinn: 

All industrial establishments are busy. New 
work has started on a big hotel and a state normal 
school. The organizer has reorganized the building 
trades council, with the exception of the bricklayers 
and carpenters. 


ILLINOIS 


Johnston City —Chas. Duncan: 

We have organized a union label league which is 
doing good work. A new local union of hotel and 
restaurant employes and culinary alliance have 
been organized. There have been improvements 
among the hotel and restaurant workers and the 
culinary alliance members. 

Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

Some new hard road work is under way. Every 
trade unionist should demand union-labeled goods 
when he is buying. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

Now and for the past two years union labor has 
been putting up a great fight against the non- 
union shop. In the “open shop” drive here all the 
factories laid off union men—totalling about 1,600 
These strikebound plants are now running about 
30 per cent, using young farmers and high school 
students. 

Evansville —L. W. Lamb: 

Railroad shops have laid off workers. All the 
plants are running on short time. The dgmand for 
union-labeled goods is increasing through the 
persistent efforts of the true trade unionists. 

Muncie.—Max E. Mathews: 

Some automobile shops have laid off workers. 
An intensive union membership drive is now under 
way. 

Sullivan.—Everett Stewart: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the eight- 
hour day has been established at the steam laundry 
and all restaurants. New work has started on the 
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HITE-LEAD has always been 
used as a standard by painters 
everywhere. It is today, as in the 


past, unexcelled for protecting the 
surface. Dutch Boy White- Lead is 
white-lead of roy 4 highest quality, 
made specially for the skilled profes- 
sional painter. It is his friend because 
it helps him doa ret ge job and 
maintain the prosperity of the in- 
dustry for which he works. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Dafiole, 

116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St. Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California St.; Pitts- 
h, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 316 Fourth Ave 
ia, lohn T. Lewis & Bees. Co ve 487 Constant St. 





sewerage system. A new local union of telephone 
operators was organized. ‘These girls are on strike 
for the recognition of the union and better working 
conditions. 


KANSAS 


Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The carpenters’ scale has been raised from 90 
cents to $1 per hour. The Riverside mine has 
opened up and additional workers hired. Work 
has started on the new city hall. Constant agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
made goods. 


MAINE 


Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

The paper and cotton mills, which are non- 
union, have laid off many employes. There area 
few company unions in this locality. Everything 
possible is being done to increase the demand of 
union-labeled goods. An injunction has been 
issued against the Biddeford molders. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

About 7,500 street car men through arbitration 
received a 9 cent increase on the Boston elevated. 
Their new rate is 70 cents. 

Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

There have been some improvement in the stone 
cutting and quarryworkers’ industry. There has 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 











MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















FRASCH BUILDING 
88 Rector Street 
New York 


che JNION 
$U LPHUR Company 








been some splendid work in the interest of the 
union label. The painters’ union delegates were 
admitted to the central labor union this month. 
Wollaston and Quincy.—John J. Cormack: 
The oil works have been hiring additional men. 
Everyone is urged to demand union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Austin.—John F. Placek: 

The Horemel Packing Company has increased 
its forces. We are fighting non-union bakeries, 
especially the Purity Baking Company of St. Paul. 
The union label committees of the central labor 
union are busy. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—W. A. Burns: 

Workers have been laid off on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and in the Verdi lumber mills. 
Mining, farming and building is slacking up. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

The theatrical stage employes’ union and the 
musicians’ union have secured an increase of wages 
and a working agreement for one year. A textile 
mill has laid off some of its employes. Furniture 
factories have added to their working forces. City 
work is under way and street paving. We agitate 
to promote the demand for union-made goods. 

New Rochelle —Edward P. Cotter: 

All building plants have added to their forces. 
New construction work is under way. The building 
of homes is the chief industry here. There are a 
couple of union men who are candidates for offices 
here. Everyone is earnestly urged to demand 
union-made products when buying. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

There has been no new work opened up, except 
in the building trades. All union men are working 
and there is much more employment among them 
than exists among the unorganized men. At each 
meeting we go over our list of members who have 
purchased union-labeled goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—N. M. Aune: 

Workers in the building trades have been laid 
off to some extent. The workers put forth a steady 
demand for union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

There is a shortage of men here. The street 
railway men received a 2 cent per hour increase in 
wages. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Conditions are about the same in the building 
trades. Molders are seeking an increase in the day 
rate of from $7 to $8. General conditions are good. 
Some employes inthe metal trades have been laid 
off. We are continually agitating for the demand 
of the union label. 

Hollister —Dan W. Wallace: 

Seven coal mines have closed down. A union 
label committee from each local union is agitating 
for the use of union-labeled goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

One coal mine has shut down. Every union 
man is urged to demand union-labeled goods when 
he buys. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—John W. Bradley: 

The Labor Day celebration was very successful. 
Freihopfer’s. drivers are still on strike. Strikers 
have formed a bakery drivers’ union and are working 
for other ompanies. Our building laborers’ local 
union No. 20, the machinists, the textile workers 
and the painters, all are increasing their membership 
splendidly. ‘Local unions Nos. 356 and 376 of 
plasterers’ helpers are in a very good condition 
and the members receive $1 per hour. There is an 
overflow of unskilled labor here. The outlook for 
the future for organized labor looks good. We are 
going to organize more local unions in various 
sections of the city. 

Since December 30, 1922, the International Union 
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of Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 
of America has taken in 47,000 members, which 
meant about 150 new local unions throughout the 
country. The organizer wants to appeal to secre- 
taries of the building trades councils in cities where 
this international union has no local bodies to start 
a local union of hod-carriers and laborers. Ten 
or more men can form a local union. 
TENNESSEE. 

Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

A new local union of sheet metal workers has 
been organized. The union label is in demand. 
The Southern Engine and Boiler Works are taking 
on new men. The M. & O. and I. C. railroads 
are building new shops and are using additional 
men. All work on these new shops is being done 
with union labor. The expenditures will amount 
to approximately two million dollars. 

Knoxville. —G. J. Hicks: 

A new local union of carpenters has been 


organized. 
TEXAS. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

The water front workers received an increase in 
wages of 15 cents per hour. Members of the car- 
penters’ local union received a 10-cent per hour 
increase. The Gulf and Texaco refining companies 
have hired additional workers. We are boosting 
the use of union-made goods. 


“VIRGINIA. 
Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 
The N. & W. Overall Company and the A. C. 
Barrow Overall Company have hired additional 
employes. Union-labelled goods are in demand. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—W. H. Eager: : 
There is quite a demand for union-made products 
and our merchants are stocking up accordingly. 
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There have been improvements in the granite in- 
dustry and additional workers have been hired. 
It is believed that in a very short time the non- 
union shop in the granite industry will be dead 
and buried. The plumbers and steamfitters are 
beginning to feel the need of organization. The 
organizer is endeavoring to bring together the 
farmers and labor. 
WASHINGTON. 


Everett—H. Arends: : 

The main industry is lumbering but no organi- 
zation exists at the present time. All mills are 
working. Work in building lines and other lines 
is good. Continuous agitation is kept up to pro- 
mote the use of union-made goods. The teamsters 
and truckdrivers have reorganized lately and their 
local union is functioning: nicely. 

Kelso: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades. There has been a general increase in em- 
ployment this fall. A typographical union is in the 
process of organization. 

WYOMING 

Lander —Wm. J. McMahon: 

A new local union or painters and decorators was 
organized recently and is functioning very well. 
Workers have been laid off at the J. C. White 
Engraving Company at Parco. 

Rock Springs.—P. W. Karg: 

Agitation is being carried on to promote the use 
of union-made products. Before a man can be 
employed with the Union Pacific shop he must 
join their company union. Our chief industry is 
coal gnining. These mines are operated under 
union agreements. 


—_—— 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Sol. Goldberg: 

Several establishments have laid off workers. 
Three injunctions are pending against the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
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“Agreeably Astonished” 





You, too, would be, if you had the same experience 
as Mr. M. M. Glauber, 209 Mercantile Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Read what he says: 


© “In March, 1920, I read your Yeast-for-Health 
59 advertisement. Frankly, I did not believe it. 
BG For years I had been troubled with an acid - 
condition of the stomach, heartburn, constipa- 
~ tion, no pep. Merely out of curiosity I tried 
yeast—and was agreeably astonished. My 
digestion improved rapidly. That stuffy feeling 
caused by a heavy meal disappeared. My 
bowels function without artificial assistance. 
The acidity has not returned and my daily 
dose of soda is a thing of the past. In brief, 
I was not merely relieved—I was cured.” 


Gradually the truth about such disorders as acid 
stomach, constipation and skin eruptions is being 
realized. In the vast majority of cases, they are 
due simply to wrong habits of living and eating, 
Given a real chance, the body can conquer these ills. 








Two to three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily makes 
you fit and keeps you fit. Your grocer has it—in 
tin foil wrapper only. 


The Fleischmann Company 
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ATKINS 
{2 SAWS 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


And with its coming, one’s thoughts naturally 
turn to gifts of remembrance—utility gifts 


The age-old question of what to give HIM 
can be easily settled right here and NOW. 


What could be better than an ATKINS Silver 
Steel Saw—Our No. 400—the Elite of the 


‘ Saw World? 


Can you imagine the delightful surprise in 
store for Father, Son, Brother, Sweetheart, or 
Buddy when he opens his presents on Christmas 
morning to see a bright, shiny ATKINS Saw, 
made of Silver Steel, Mirror Polish, Genuine 
Solid Rosewood Handle of our Improved 
Perfection pattern, attached to the saw with 
nickled screws; put up attractively and neatly 
in a special blue and white box for the holidays? 
Can you? Wouldn’t it make you feel happy? 
Sure it would. 











If you want to know how to get an ATKINS 
Silver Steel Saw for Christmas, send ten 
cents in coin or stamps to cover cost of mai 

and we will send by mail a beautiful 
lated evry saw charm and a Saw Sense 
Book, you will give us the name 

Fay of your hardware merchant. 
Pall information will accompany our letter. 
Clip this out and send it NOW. 











E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory? INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Pectory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Pactery, Lancaster N.Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cithes« 
Atlante New Orleans Seattle 
Memphis New York City Parise. France 
Ghicago Portiand,Ore. Sydney. N. S.We 
Minneapolis San Francieco ‘encouver, B.C; 
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The Christmas Tree with its decorations as you see it here accompanies 
the La Tausca Perles des Indies Necklace illustrated on the opposite page 


Picture her joyous surprise as this sight greets her on Christmas morning. 











Wii: 
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The Most Cherished Gift 
Li, Tausca Pearls 





Perles des Indies 


A beautiful rosée opalescent indestructible pearl necklace, with the color 
and sheen of the natural pearl, perfectly matched and graduated. 


With a Belais 14 kt. white gold clasp set with a diamond, encased in 
grey velvet and white satin jewel case. Accompanied by the Christmas 
Tree illustrated on opposite page. 


24-inch length graduated $35.00 
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Why not— 
At Real Christmas Gift? 


peat, Some - 
Rand Saws for Wood and Metal 


20 Saws 
itcher Saws and Blades 
ircular Saws for Wood, Meta 
and Slate 


VER get useless, unsuit- 

able Christmas presents? 

And swear when you 
thought of the things you 
really wanted you could have 
bought with the money some- 
one spent on you? 


Don’t throw away your 
own money like that this 
Christmas. Buy your pal 
a new Disston saw, try 
square, plumb and level or 
gauge, and surprise him with 
the gift he really wants. He’ll 
appreciate it because it means 
additional comfort and better 
work. 





Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
PHILADELPHIA, U, S. A. 





SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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Men died like flies 


TheGreat Pyramid was built, 
according to Herodotus, by 
the bitter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


Whereverhard,gruel- The world does progress. A 

ling tasks can be lifted 

Sucbumendhertéore modern skyscraper goes up 
ectrici , human ° . 

life is enriched. Gen- in a fraction of a year—work-~ 

eral Electric Com- . e ° 

pany designs and men furnishing the skill and 

manufactures ma- ‘i 

chinery bywhicheleee General Electric motors the 

tricity is generated 

and put to work. muscle. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Cities Service Company 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 SECURITY-HOLDERS 


Preferred Stock Yielding Over 8%/ 





Cities Service Company 


Diversified Interests 
Under 
Unified Management 





More than 100 subsidiaries embracing a 
large, successful Public Utility System 
which includes gas, electric light and 
power, heat, water and street railway 
companies, combined with extensive, di- 
versified natural gas and oil producing, 
transporting, storing, refining and market- 
ing properties. 
Send for Circular P-103 











SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BRANCH OFFICES IN 
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Make your money work 


Don’t depend on yourself alone to provide for 
your family needs. Let your money also earn 
wages. Invest it in the sound securities of 
established public service industries—electric 
light, power and gas. Your savings will be safe 
—earning as high as 7%; dividend checks 
every three months. Over 1,750,000 people 
now own utility stocks. Why not you? 


You can buy through our Easy Savings Plan— 
10% down, 10% monthly. Even one share 
will start you on the road of extra income, 
toward financial independence. Write, call 
or ’phone for information. 





UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. Milwaukee, Wis. — 1306 First 
72 West Adams Street Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
Tel. Randolph 2944 Tel. Broadway 706 


Louisville, Ky.—914 Inter-Southern Bldg. 
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The Spirit behind the Custom 


In the country store of days gone by, upon the occasion of the 
seasonal purchase of the family clothing, the store-keeper, as an 
expression of appreciation of the business just transacted, surprised 
each child in the family by presenting him with a bulging sack 
of candy. 

The spirit of giving unexpected personal attention survives at 
The Continental and Commercial Banks. As evidence of our 
appreciation of the business of our customers, we endeavor to 
surround each transaction, whether large or small, with unusual 
promptness, a little more care than is absolutely necessary,—in 
short, we attempt always to render— 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


The CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICACO 
Resources More than $500,000,000 
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The 
Fourth 
Essential 








FTER food, clothing and shelter, the most 
A imperative need of civilized society is trans- 

portation—quick, denendable, efficient trans- 
portation of persons and products. 


After the railroad, whose sphere of activities is cir- 
cumscribed by the location of tracks and terminals, 
the most important transportation unit is the auto- 
mobile, truck or other automotive conveyances. Thesc 
machines know no limitations. They can go wherever 


the need for transportation exists. 


To keep them in action; to make it possible fer them 
to operate under all and every condition, two things 


are necessary—fuel and lubricating oil. 


Sensing this need, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
long ago began building distribution depots and service 
stations, at convenient intervals, throughout ten 
Middle Western states, from which the car owner could 
secure his requirements of gasoline and lubricants in 
such quantities as serve him best. 


To supply these outlets, enormous investments have 
been made enlarging the refining facilities of the 
Company and millions more have been spent getting 
the refined products to points where effective, 
economical distribution can be made. 


Throughout the ten states where Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) service is organized and in operation, 
the motorist will find a station every few miles in the 
country; every few blocks in the city. 


At these stations he can secure his gasoline and lubri- 
cants of highest quality at the lowest market prices 
and he has at his command free air, free water, rest 


rooms and comfort stations. 


Conveniently located throughout the territory served, 
these stations are practical symbols of the effort this 
Company is making to adequately serve a community 
of thirty million people. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
9109 So. Michigan Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 
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DwIiGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 








New Yor« 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA YOUNGSTOWN LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
Ghe FIRST NATIONAL 


EMPIXE CONTRACTING ORGANIZATION, tac. 





Trademark 





Engineers and Contractors 
stands for the 
NATIONAL ultimate in 132 West Forty-SECOND STREET 
PICTURES artistic and Twenty-FourTs FLoor 
entertaining NEW YORK 


pictures. @ 




























The Trust Company of New Jersey 


Sip and Bergen Avenues 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





Assets Over Forty-Six Million Dollars 





CGF D 
BRANCH OFFICES 
People’s Safe Deposit Branch * Hoboken Branch 
Central Avenue and Bowers Street 12-14 Hudson Place 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Bergen & Lafayette Branch Town of Union Branch 
Monticello Avenue and Brinkerhoff Street Bergenline Ave. & Hackensack Plank Road 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. TOWN OF UNION, N. J. 
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AMERICAN 


Dvyewooo COMPANY 


fin Enviable 
Record of Satisfactory Results 


belongs to dyestuffs bearing the name 
American Dyewood Company. They are 
made in a full line of Natural and Artificial 
colors to meet every requirement. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO, 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—HAMILTON ONT. 
WORKS AT CHESTER, PA. 

















W.L. DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8-2°0 SHOES Monn 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $G.00 


UNION MADE 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actu- 
ally demanded year after year 
by more people than any other 
shoes in the world. 

They are made in many kinds 


and 
styles of high je Calf and Vici Kid 
leathers, suitable for all members of 


the family. Only by wearing them 
can you ‘appreciate, their superior 
wearing q' ities. 

For thirty-seven years W.L. Douglas 


name and portrait have stood for a 
of quality and de- 



















cee a aS 
su you, te ‘oO ‘or Illus - 
Sal daoeine y mail, postage free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, President W. L. — 

12 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 














A. ZICHTL & CO. 


Bookbinders 








BLANK BOOKS 


OF EVERY KIND 
MADE TO ORDER 


LIBRARY BINDING 


1005 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Strictly Union Shop 
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Snowdrift is sweef-— 


Just as you would use the word to describe 


sweet cream. And because it is packed 
in an air-tight can; SNOWDRIFT reaches 
you as sweet as the day it was made. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 





— 














For Everybody’s Christmas—a The Steel Frame F amily 
(Sold by Leading Dealers) 


Radiola 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE) 


The biggest Christmas gift this year 
—for everybody—is radio. Fun the 
year round. New interest in life. 
And, for clear reception, long distance, 


and dependable perform- 
ance—be sure the receiver 
you buy is a RADIOLA. 


Known for quality of 





This symbol of Mmake—and beauty of ap- (THE ENTIRE FAMILY) 
qvality is your pearance. 

SNOW BALL STEEL FRAME FREEZER. (Three Motion) 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA Se eee eee ote 


SALES OFFICES: DEPT. 2085 


233 Broadway New York, N. Y. MANUFACTURED BY 
10 So. La Salle Street 433 Californta Street RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Richmond, Virginia 
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97% 





When in Portland 
Make the 


Multnomah 
Hotel 


Your Headquarters 








No Corns 





The simplest way to end a corn 
is Blue-jay. Stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Made in clear 
liquid and in thin plasters. The 
action is the same, 


At Your Druggist 


Blue-jay 














Sound sleep has kept “Ty” Cobb in 
the great game for 19 years 


“Ty” Cobb, veteran of the big leagues and 
still one of the greatest players in baseball, 
says he has retained his speed and remark- 
able batting skill because he has made it a 
rule to sleep at least ten hours every night. 


So, too, the champions in all pursuits of life 
realize that a wide-awake mind and rested 
body are essential to conspicuous success. 


They recognize that sound sleep and fault- 
less bedding play important parts in the 
development of their careers. 


Knowing this, why not take ten minutes to- 
night tostudy thespring and mattress you use? 


Why not go to your furniture dealer’s tomor- 
row, and compare your bedding, feature by 
feature, with the Simmons springs and mat- 
tresses he offers you in a wide range of styles 
and prices? 

With all the facts before you, decide for your- 
self whether you are getting the kind of sleep 
that will keep you in a leader’s place in the 
game of doing and living. 


Write for your copy of “Restful Bedrooms” The Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


I 


Street, Montreal, Quebec 


SIMMONS 


Leds Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: 














NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sgeconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publicatign of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recorfmend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect.that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Quality Lubricant Since 1855 


SWAN & FINCH COMPANY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products : 
York, Pennsylvania 
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The business that keeps track of time 
PEJEPSCOT PAPER is well managed— 


The business that employs Inter- 
' national Time Recording devices 
MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, i i i 
Ange pte to secure time records is treating 
its employes fairly— 
it is permitting them to make their 


own time records. 
PEJEPSCOT MILL 


BOWDOIN MILL The business that 
LISBON FALLS MILL 


values time 
TOPSHAM MILL 
ntetenhdh Giliniiaees cidaien sine. and makes every effort to get 
MARTINS HEAD MILL fair, accurate’ time records 
COOKSHIRE MILL is a good concern to work for. 


SAWYERVILLE MILL . 
“International Time Recorders print 
the truth about time.” 


OFFICES: BRUNSWICK, MAINE (International Time Recording Co. 
42 BROADWAY of New York.) 
migeghienenienes 50 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 

















w=xx The Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N.Y. 
Pr’ SSSI 









CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
125 South Market St. 225 Fourth Avenue 
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Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 


14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICA TIONS: 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

‘THmp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourta—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 4s the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publicatign of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily apes with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recorffmend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect.that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Quality Lubricant Since 1855 


SWAN & FINCH COMPANY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 
York, Pennsylvania 
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The business that keeps track of time~ 
PEJEPSCOT PAPER is well managed— 
COMPANY at values time. 


The business that employs Inter- 
national Time Recording devices 
MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, i i i 
nets tee. to secure time records is treating 
its employes fairly— 
it is permitting them to make their 


own time records. 
PEJEPSCOT MILL 


BOWDOIN MILL The business that 
LISBON FALLS MILL 


TOPSHAM MILL values fume 

deine Ghanian Govan wed. and makes every effort to get 
MARTINS HEAD MILL fair, accurate’ time records 
COOKSHIRE MILL is a good concern to work for. 


SAWYERVILLE MILL ; 
“International Time Recorders print 
the truth about time.” 


OFFICES! BRUNSWICK, MAINE (International Time Recording Co. 
42 BROADWAY of New York.) 
eetbeenne 50 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 




















The Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N.Y. 
Se 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
125 South Market St. 225 Fourth Avenue 
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YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


—==Safes and Vaults = 
FACTORY - . . . YORK, PA: 




















GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 


oe, Empire Petroleum Products 


NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 


































America’s Chas. Cooper & Co. 
p Manufacturing Chemists 
Leading Producer Established 1857 
a Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 


HIGHEST 194 Worth Steet =| NEW YORK 








CHARACTER Works: Nena, N. J 





SOLE Sweet-Orr & Co., Ine. 
LEATHER 


Manufacturers of Union-Made 


OVERALLS, TROUSERS 
and WORK SHIRTS 
THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 15 Union Square, New York City 























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass -- Mirrors --Paints-- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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A MASTER STUCCO FOR 
MASTER PLASTERERS 






ebony, 


xterior Stucc 





A thorough dependable stucco con- 
struction which offers unlimited 
possibilities for business and profit 
—to building mechanics of the better 
sort. 

Can be successfully applied all the 
winter through. 





Write for particulars 


THE ROCBOND COMPANY 


Plants: 
HARRISBURG, Pa. Van WErtT, On10 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa 


NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


Hotel Continental 


Broadway at Forty-first St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 














The Continental Hotel, recently purchased by 
Henry S. Duncan, formerly the President of the 
Hotel Company has expended a large amount of money 
in redecorating and refurnishing. 

The Hotel has 300 rooms, each with private bath. 

Rates are about one-half the rate of any other 
first-class Hotel in the City. 

Single rooms with bath, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 

Double rooms with bath, $4.00 to $6.00 per day. 

Cennecting rooms with private bath for 2 persons, 
$5.00 to $10.00 per day. 

The Fay Taxicab y. located at both the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Depots will give the 
Continental guests personal attention. 

Reservations of members of the American Federation 
of Labor will be carefully cared for. 


JOSEPH E. GOULET, 

Manager. 
HENRY S. DUNCAN, 
Propri 














Waking Up the Public to Giving 


the Painter a Square Deal 
LL of the nn 8 Brothers’ advertising 
and all the weight of the Breinig Broth- 
ers’ erganization are directed toward in- 
creasing the property owners’ res for 
good, honest varnish, enamel, and paint, 
and good, honest workmanship, 






BREINIG BROTHERS, INC. 














Incorporated $75,000.00 


B. E. Grant Company 


General Contractors 
Tracking—Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone 


OIL DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Connection 


LEDGE 
South Huntington Avenue 
Boston 
SAND PIT 
Medfield, Mass. 


STABLES 
99 West Cedar Street 
Boston 








J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Company 


RUBBER STAMPS 





SEALS ror UNIONS 


AND 


SOCIETIES 
Union Label Presses Supplied 


1005 E Street N. W. 
Washington D. C. 
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The New “Sun” Engine! 


Arrangements have been made with Wm. 
Doxford & Sons, Ltd., Sunderland, England, 
for the development, plans and patents they 
have covering Doxford engines. The Doxford 
plans and patents together with the Junker 
patents will be used by the Sun Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company for the manufacture 
of Doxford engines in America. 

Motorships “Yngaren’’ and “Dominion” 
with Dexford engines are giving very finest 
results in durability, continuous running, 
and remarkable fuel economy. 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 


Chester, Penna. 





New York Office 
Philadelphia Office 


25 Broadway 
Finance Building 











THE 
KELLEY ISLAND 
LIME AND 
TRANSPORT CO. 


Home of Tiger Lime 


World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
and Limestone Products 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 











HE man who uses an Underwood 
Portable soon discovers that 
though he may dread to write, 

he likes to typewrite. It is a real 
pleasure to see the words appear en 
paper almost as fast as you think 
them. Typewriting on the Under- 
wood Portable is just a flowing, 
effortless, almost automatic record- 
ing of your thoughts in sharp, clear 
legible form. 

Price, $50 in the U. S. A. 

Weight, uncased, 634 Ibs.; in traveling case, 9% Ibs, 


The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all prin- 
cipal cities, or direct by mail. 


UNDERWOOD 
PORTABLE 




















CHICAGO 
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SINCLAIR OILS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 





NEW YORK 























— 

Wilkes-Barre Lace 
: Mfg. Co. 
yrabe ys 

: FAMILY TAILORED HOSIERY 

‘1 On Sale at all the Better Shops WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 

n 

k 

‘ KLEARFLAX UNITED STATES SMELTING 

. : Refining and Mining Company 

ir ‘ Linen Rugs and Carpeting Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 


FROM 


the Klearflax Linen Looms, inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
Textile Bidg., 295 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











Sales Office: - 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 





—— oF Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
entrating Ores, Matte and Furnace Products 
Propucers AND SELLERS OF Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, Zinc, onaegule., Zinc Dust, Cadmium, 


ei, 





REFINERS OF Lead Bullion.» 


ona Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett, 
Goldroad, Ariz.; Baxter ‘ springs, Kan.; 
Seecee. Colo., and Pachuca, Mexico. 











Produced By: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Bertha Coal een aes Eight Branch Offices 


















TERT ermoi THERMOID 
ua Brake Lining 


RUBBER CO. 


Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 
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2005. Boced'st: Praedetptia J+ H.. WEAVER & CO. ssentice nec vert 
BITUMINOUS COAL GAS 


, For Steamships and High-Efficiency Steam Requirements SHIPPING PIERS: EXCELLENT QUALITY 
EXTRA PREPARATION OVER PICKING TABLES New York—Philadelphia—Baltimore FAIRMONT DISTRICT 


















Colored Worsted Mill 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centredale, R. I. 


















ate Benjamin Moore & Co. ame 
Cement Coating Paints, Varnishes and Muresco nanan 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody cLEvELAD A Tonowro Impervo Varnishes 

































THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENOINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 





423 EXCHANGE PLACE - - NEW YoRK 








“It is far more economical to pay a few cents more for a good lubricant, than to accept an 
inferior one as a gift.” Do you believe it? 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Lubricating Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. EST. 1884 




















W N In a factory that has employed union 
LO labor only, throughout its 23 years’ 


history and never had a strike. 
CIGARETTES Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc. 
20 wIl5 Louisville, Kentucky 


The Quality is there, too! 
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Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 





Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


ll Breadway New York 








NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


oOo 
276 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











<=> ¢ 


= 


“HANDON” BOILERS 
Steam and Hot Water 





Manufactured By 


Hudson River Foundry Co. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BUY 
U. S. Treasury 


Savings Certificates 

















Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage X Handling 
Tanks Equipment 





GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 
Magazines and Distributing points in ail 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 























SHIPY ARDS 
CORPORATION 











Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 
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BYLLESBY ENGINEERING 2 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO 


BOSTON 
TACOMA 





United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of ; 


















GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ENGINEERING . CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street City of New Yerk 
Offices in Principal Cities 





SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


















Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 




















EPOCH MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


TH satenpote construction of electric motors now 

generally copied and approved by all electrical 
manufacturers was invented, developed and first 
manufactured 4 this company. 

BALL BEARING electric motors were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company. What 
other improvements in motor design during the 
Past twen years compare wi these two 
achievements? 


A.C. or D.C. Motors—%4 to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Offices in principal cities 








Peabody Coal Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 


Operating 


Forty-four Mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming, with annual capacity 
of 23,000,000 tons. 
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Labor’s Record Complete! 





Every fact about the American labor movement, from the beginning to the present, 
is ready for you in the official 


History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book 


GREATEST LABOR RECORD EVER PUBLISHED. 





This book contains 520,000 words. It contains the complete record of Labor’s 
official action on every issue that has arisen since the beginning of American Labor 
history. Every student should have it. No teacher is properly equipped without it. 
Every labor man and woman will find it a mine of information and a help in the 


handling of current questions. 


Send Your Order Today. 
THE PRICE: $2 NET. 


Every order will be filled promptly. 





American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
Samugt Gompers, President. FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
Send all orders to the Secretary. 
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Emphasize the Eat in Wheat | 


When yourig folks are hungry, there is 
one food they always like---bread. 
And you may be sure that it is good for’ 


them, no matter how much of it they eat. 


| o Good bread and milk is an ideal combina- 
‘Ih tion not only for chil but for grown- 
ups also. It is a comp! meal. | 


\ ; Bread was never so good as it is today. / 
\ Wholesome material and the skill of 
\ bakers give us a food we can rely on. / 
\ By eating more bread and other wheat 
\ foods---crackers, biscuits, cakes, pies, 
breakfast foods, macaroni---we can live 
better for less and be healthier. , 
At the same time we will be increasing 
the national prosperity by making a bet- 
\ ter market for the greatest food prod- 
uct---WHEAT. 











: uRN~CROSBy Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES y 
i a MINN. (| 
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Thoughts for the New Year 


F THE dollars you have worked for during the past 
twelve months have slipped through your fingers, and 
you have failed to increase your funds by sound invest- 
ment, it would be well for you to give thought for the 
future as the New Year begins. 


Every man who earns money and is thrifty enough to 
accumulate it in amounts of $100 and upwards, can in- 
crease his income steadily and surely by investment in 


high-grade Bonds. 


The National City Company offers you the benefit of many 
years’ experience and the counsel of its experts to aid in the 
selection of Bonds suitable to your requirements and cir- 
cumstances. The Company's sole business is the purchase 
and distribution of carefully selected investment securities. 
Before it buys Bonds, it carefully investigates them. In 
selling them, it gives investors the services of a nation- 
wide organization. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Head Office: 55 Wat StrEET 
~— In the home of The National City Bank of New York, which was Established in 1812 


Uptown Office: 42nd Street and Madison Avenue 
Offices in more than fifty leading cities of the United States and Canada 





SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 






























































THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and Known all over the world. 
Brunswick 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








Home-made Mayonnaise! 
—Made in 3 minutes 








delicious as that which you 

make yourself at home. 
You can make it very easily in 
three minutes. Also you can be 
sure of its purity, and that it 
contains fresh eggs. 


Tactic is no Mayonnaise as 


Mazola Mayonnaise is always 
fresh, smooth and creamy. In- 
asmuch as Mazola thickens more 
quickly, you save time and labor. 
Mazola-made Mayonnaise keeps 
firm and sweet. 


Get a can of Mazola and try 
this recipe: 


i cup Mazola. 1 Egg Yolk. 
14 teaspoon Sugar. 
¥ teaspoon Salt. 
1g teaspoon Paprika. 
3 tablespoons Lemon Juice 
or Vinegar. 


Add well-mixed seasonings to 
egg, with one teaspoon lemon 
juice or vinegar and beat well, 
adding one teaspoon Mazola at a 
time until mixture thickens, after 
which the Mazola may be added 
more rapidly. Thin with lemon 
juice or vinegar when necessary. 


F R E E— Beautifully Illustrated 

Corn Products Cook 

Book containing over one hundred 

valuable recipes. Write Corn Pro- 

ducts Refining Company, Dept. A, 
. ois. 

















ITS EQUAL UNKNOWN 


CHEW gy SMOKE 


TREAT YOURSELF TO THE BEST ~ 


OVER 100 MILLION PACKAGES USED ANNUALLY 

















